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God and Man in the Chinese Classics. 


The Rev. J. C. Hoare has printed a little book which consists of a series of 
lectures delivered to the students of the Missionary Training College at Ningpo on 
the Theology of the Confucian Classics. Through the courtesy of Mr. Hoare 
we are permitted to preseut sume of these lectures to our readers,—Ep, RECURDER. 


The Objects of Worship of the Ancient Chinese. 


N examination of the Classics shows that the objects of 
worship held in veneration by the ancients were many in 
number. We find them spoken of collectively as “ the host 

of the gods;”* but they were divided into several orders. Thus 
we read of “the gods and genii above and below,”? “the demons 
and gods of the hills and streams,”* ‘the demons and gods,” 4 
“the gods and genii of heaven and earth, of the land and the 
grain,” > each class bearing rule over portions of creation. Then 
again we find the gods above collectively spoken of as “ Heaven,” 
the gods below collectively spoken of as “ Earth” or “The great 
Karth,”® and in combination as “Emperor Heaven and Queen 
Earth.”? In addition to these we find also that the ancients 
sacrificed to the dead, counting them as gods, and terming them 
“(ivine ancestors,”’® or more generally as “demons and gods,” 
occasionally as “the Penates.” ® 

The ancients did not as a rule give special names and titles to 
these deities, as is the modern practice. For instance, such titles 
as “ Kuan-ti,” the god of war, “ Tsai-shin,” the god of wealth, etc., 
are rarely if ever to be found. Nevertheless we do find specific 
titles given, such as “The Holy Sovereign” (Shang-ti,) also styled 

4The Canon of Shun, *The Announcement of Thang. *The Instructions 
of I. 4Thai-kia § 3. 5 Thai-kia § 1. 6The Great Declaration. 7 Com- 


pletion of the War. §The Counsels of the Great Yi. 9 Li-kyi, Questions of 
Tseng-ts. 
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“The divine Ruler in the high heavens,”! or “The most imperial 
ruler and sovereign;” 2 and we find an “Ancestor of Hus- 
bandry”® mentioned. So too we find that the ancients before 
starting on a warlike expedition sacrificed to the “ High Sovereign,” 
but on the field of battle sacrificed to a god of war. They also 
sacrificed to a god of the road® before starting on a journey. The 
Confucian Analects also refer to a god of the hearth, and a god of 
the hall ;° bat we do not find in the Classics themselves any specific 
titles or names by which these deities were known. 

Farther discussion of the nature of these objects of worship will 
be found below. The nature and attributes of the host of the gods 
will first claim our attention. 


The Nature and Attributes of the Host of the Gods. 


The host of the gods are commonly spoken of as “demons and 
gods,”’ but the modern reader must be careful to avoid giving any 
bad sense to the term “demon ;” for “we” in Classical Chinese 
has no more reference to an evil spirit than ‘“dwmon” has in 
Classical Greek. The nature of these demons and gods is clearly 
described in the Doctrine of the Mean. There we read, “The Master 
said, ‘ How abundantly do the demons and gods display the powers 
that belong to them! We look for them, but do not see them ; 
we listen for, but do not hear them, yet they enter into all things, 
and there is nothing without them. They cause all the people in 
the empire to fast and purify themselves, and array themselves in 
their richest dresses in order to attend at their sacrifices. Then like 
overflowing water they seem to be over the heads, and on the right 
and left of their worshippers. It is said in the Book of Poetry, 
the approaches of the gods you cannot surmise ;—and can you 
treat them with indifference ?’”7 From this we learn that in the 
opinion of Confucius, based on the ancient Classics, the demons and 
gods were without body or form, invisible, inandible, pervading all 
things and everywhere present. We find also that the gods possess- 
ed foreknowledge® and complete sincerity.” So too the sentence 
quoted above by Coufucius from the Book of Poetry was original- 
ly written to show their omniscience, “ Let no man say ‘no one 
regardeth,’ for the approaches of the gods you cannot surmise,’ 
Again we read that ‘sincerity moves the gods.”" It, is evident 
therefore that high intelligence and love of righteousness were 
amongst the attributes of the gods of the ancients, 


1The Announcement of Thang. * Analects xx. 1. 3 Shih-king ik. 58. 
4 Shih-king iii. 7. _ ’ Shih-king iii. 11. ® Analects iii. 13. ? Doctrine of the 
Mean xvi. 8Ibid xxiv. * Doctrine of the Mean xxiv. #0 Shih-king iii, 22. 


11The Counsels of the Great Yi. 
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As regards the authority and powers of the demons and gods, 
the Classics write of them with great reverence. First and chief 
amongst their functions we find that “the gods reward the good 
and punish the evil.” So we read in the announcement of Thang, 
“You (the people) protested with one accord your innocence to the 
gods and genii above and below. The way of Heaven is to bless the 
good and make the bad miserable ;” and again, “ The former kings 
of Hsia cultivated earnestly their virtue, and then there were no 
calamities from Heaven; the demons and gods of the hills and 
rivers were all propitious.”* The Pan-kang describes at length the 
punishments inflicted by divine ancestors on their guilty descen- 
dants.2 Hence we learn that the host of the gods are the judges and 
rewarders of good and evil. 

We read also of marked interference of the gods with the affairs 
of men. Thus at a time when good rulers were scarce, we read 
that from the mountains “came down a god to earth and gave birth 
to the sires of Foo and Shin,’® thus raising up good princes for the 
people. We find them also giving help to men in time of war, and 
addressed by King Wu, in prayer before battle thus, “ And now ye 
gods, grant me your aid, that I may relieve the millions of the 
people, and nothing turn out to your shame.’* It is evident there- 
fore that, according to the belief of the ancients, the host of the gods 
had great power over the affairs of men, thus “causing all the 
people in the empire to fast and purify themselves, and array them- 
selves in their richest dresses, in order to attend at their sacrifices.’”® 

With regard to the worship of the gods, the Classics speak 
but seldom of prayer, but frequently refer to the offering of sacri- 
fices. These sacrifices were many and various, but it would be 
beside our present purpose to inquire deeply into them. It was 
acknowledged that ‘‘ Officiousness in sacrificing is called irreverence, 
and multiplying ceremonies leads to disorder. To serve the gods 
acceptably is difficult ;”° at the same time such service was neces- 
sary,’ and neglect of the gods was punished by Heaven. Mere 
formalism was not acceptable, it was necessary that the worshipper 
should have sincerity; ‘the demons and gods do not always ac- 
cept the sacrifices that are offered to them ;—they accept only the 
sacrifices of the sineere.”® It was eutire sincerity that moved the 
gods ; without virtue Heaven could not be moved. 

It is evident therefore that the ancients held their gods in no 
small reverence, and had true notions concerning the necessity of 


1Instructions of I. * Pan-kang § 2. 3Shih-king iii. 25 ‘The Comple- 
tion of the War. 5 Doctrine of the Mean xvi. 6 Charge to Yiieh., 7 Doctrine 
of the Mean xvi. 8 Possession of Pure Virtue. ®Tha-kia § 3. 29 Counsels 


of the Great Yii. 
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spirituality in worship. At the same time, however, we find pas- 
sages which describe the gods as eating and drinking, and even 
getting drunk ;! from which we must infer that, in some respects, 
their idea of the gods was grossly material. 


Shang-ti, or the High Sovereign. 


Having treated of the host of the gods in general, their nature, 
attributes, and powers, and the nature of the worship due to them, 
it is necessary now to pass on to the consideration of the different 
orders of the gods, and, as far as possible, to distinguish between 
them. First then it is proper to speak of “‘The High Sovereign,” 
or, as he is often styled, ‘The Sovereign.” 

With regard to the nature of the High Sovereign, a comparison 
of the Shii-king with the Analects will show, that in ancient times, 
as in modern, he was regarded as one of the gods. Thus in the 
Announcement of Thang he is styled * The divine (god) Ruler in the 
high Heavens,” whilst the Analects,? quoting the expression, terms 
him “The most imperial Ruler and Sovereign.” The Sovereign 
therefore is a god, by nature similar to other gods, but in authority 
the chief ruler, exalted above the rest. At the same time, so far 
as the Classies show us, he was possessed of no attributes or powers 
which were not common to all the gods. 

As regards the attributes of the High Sovereign, we find that, 
as in the case of the other gods, high intelligence, knowledge of the 
affairs of earth, and love of righteousness, are frequently ascribed to 
him. Thus in the Announcement to the Prince of Khang we read, 
“The fame of him (King Wan) ascended up to the High Sovereign, 
and the Sovereign approved.” Virtue moves the High Sovereign as 
it moves the other gods ; ‘Gravely and respectfully you behave to 
gods and to men; I admire your virtue, and pronounce it great 
and not to be forgotten; the High Sovereign will always enjoy 
your offerings.” * Lack of virtue rouses him to wrath. 4 

The powers and functions of the High Sovereign are also 
similar, though superior, to those of the other gods. He too 
rewards the good and punishes the bad. “The ways of the High 
Sovereign are not invariable:—on the good-doer he sends down all 
blessings, and on the evil-doer he sends down all miseries.”5 He 
raises up good rulers for the people. “Imperial is the High 
Sovereign! Beholding this lower world in majesty, He surveyed 
the four quarters, seeking for some one to give establishment to the 
people.”® He by mysterious power begets the sire of a people; 


1 Shih-king ii. 55. 2 Analects xx. 3Charge to the Count of Wei. 
4The Great Plan. 5The Instructions of I, ® Shih-king iii. 7. 
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“She (Kiang Yuan) trod on a toe-print made by the High Sovereign 
and was moved. . . .She became preguant; she dwelt retired ; she 
gave birth to, and nourished a son, who was Han-ki.”? “The High 
Sovereign confers on the people a moral sense, compliance with 
which would show their nature invariably right.’ 
gift ;% he is always present with the righteous. * 

These attributes are no doubt, High, though, as we have seen, 
they are possessed, at any rate in large measure, by all the gods. 
Moreover, as it was with the gods in general so with the High 
Sovereign we see the low notions of deity held by the ancients com- 
ing occasionally into prominence. A good king is * the fellow of (fit 
to be mated with) the High Sovereign.5” A king, and that a bad 
one, is even styled “The High Sovereign.”® Of a beautiful woman 
it is said, “ She is like Heaven, she is like the Sovereign.”7 Good 
rulers are raised up that they may aid the High Sovereign.$ It is 
not therefore surprising to find that he is often ranked in the same 
category with the other deities, as in The Great Declaration, where 
we read “He (King Shan) sits squatting on his heels, and serves 
not the High Sovereign, the gods, aud the genii, neglecting also the 
temple of his ancestors, and not sacrificing to it;” and again, we 
find a king protesting that he has sacrificed to all the gods without 
avail. “ From the border altars [ have gone to the ancestral temple. 
To the (gods) above and below I have presented my offerings and 
then buried them. There is no god whom I have not honoured. 
Hau-ki is not equal to the occasion ; the High Sovereign does not 
come to our help.” ® 


Grain is his 


Divine Ancestors. 


The Quotation from the Great Declaration, at the close of the 
last section, shows that the divine ancestors were ranked in the 
same category with the High Sovereign, and the gods and genii 
above and below. So also we find them ranked withthe gods and 
genii above and below, of the land and the grain, and with the gods 
in general. Again we read, “The most imperial Ruler and 
Sovereign, with our imperial ancestor Han-ki, taste (the sacrifices) 
and approve, and send down blessings ; the Duke of Chow also, and 
your imperial ancestors bless you.”"" It is stated of Shun that “he 
went on high and died,” implying that he ascended into heaven 
and was deified. Of King Wan it is written that, “he ascends 
and descends on the right and left of the Sovereign.” From these 
passages it is evident that, according to the belief of the ancients, 


1Shih-king iii. 11. 7 The Announcement of Thang. 3 Shih-king iv. 11. 
# Shih-king iii. 2. 5 Thai-kia § 3. 6 Shih-king ii. 70. 7 Shih-king i. 47. 
§ The Great Declaration § 1. ® Shih-king iii, 24. 0 Thai-kia § 3. U Shih- 


king iv. 35. #3 Canon of Shun, 
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the former kings became gods after death, and were to be worship- 
ped together with the High Sovereign and the other gods. This is 
directly stated in the ‘ Pan-kang,’ where Pan-kang says, “I think of 
my ancestors who are now divine rulers ;” and the Duke of Chow 
sacrificed to Han-ki as the correlate of Heaven, to King Wan as 
the correlate of the High Sovereign.! Moreover it would appear that 
the ancients held that all kings were thus deified. In ‘The day of 
the sacrifice to Kao Tsung’ it is written, ‘“ All your ancestors were 
the heirs of Heaven; in attending to the sacrifices, be not so 
excessive in those to your father ;” do not, that is, overlook the fact 
that all your ancestors are gods, and must be duly worshipped. Nor 
were the good kings only, such as Yao and Shiin, Wan and Wa, 
thus deified ; we find that prayers were offered even to bad kings 
such as Li. 

As regards the attributes and powers of the Divine Ancestors 
we find that they were similar to those of the other gods, which 
have been already mentioned, They had the power of reward and 
punishment, as is manifest in the quotation given above from the 
Shih-king (iv. 35.) So also we read, ‘“ Were | to err in my govern- 
ment. . . .my exalted ruler (the founder of our dynasty) would send 
down on me great punishment for my crime... . . .the former 
kings will send down on you great punishments. ... . .when they 
punish you from above, you will have no way of escape.”* The 
Duke of Chow prayed to the Kings Thai, Ki, and Wan, saying, “ If 
you three kings have in Heaven the charge of (watching over) him, 
(Heaven’s) great son, let me be a substitute for his person. I was 
lovingly obedient to my father; 1 am possessed of many abilities 
and arts, which fit me to serve the demons and gods.”* In this 
prayer eontrol over the affairs of this world is clearly ascribed to 
the divine ancestors, whilst it is equally clearly implied that they 
show favour to those who serve the gods acceptably. In ‘ The Coun- 
sels of the Great Yii’ it is stated that Yii received his appointment 
to the throne from his divine ancestor Yao. 

These passages show plainly enough that the deceased kings 
were looked upon us gods, of nature and powers similar to the other 
gods. Itis not so clear whether the common people were thus 
deified after death. The Pan-kang, however, distinctly represents 
the deceased ancestors and fathers of the people, as saying to the 
king’s ancestor, “ Execute great punishments on our descendants,” 
thus “advising the exalted ruler (the founder of the dynasty) to 
send down great calamities.” It is clear therefore that the deceased 
of the commou people were supposed to be located in the same place 


1 Hsiao-king ix. *Shih iii. 24, 3 Pan-kang. *The Metal bound Coffer. 
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as the deceased kings, their relative ranks being still maintained. 

Jonfucins praises the Duke of Chow, because “he carried up the 
title of king to T‘ee and Ke (who had only been dukes in their life 
time), and sacrificed to all the former dukes above them with the 
imperial ceremonies. And this rule he extended to the princes of 
the empire, the great officers, the scholars, and the common people.” 
It is evident therefore that, in the opinion of Confucius, even the 
common people were to be ranked after death amongst the demons 
and gods. For this reason he enjoined that deceased parents 
should be sacrificed to with due ceremony,? and Confucius himself 
“sacrificed to the dead, as if they were present; he sacrificed to the 
gods, as if the gods were present.’* It was with reference to these 
sacrifices that he also said, “ For a man to sacrifice to a demon 
which does not belong to him is flattery.”4 It would appear 
therefore that kings and common people alike were, after death, all 
included in the host of demons and gods; though in the unseen 
world, as in this, their rank and authority differed. 


The Demons and Gods of the Hills and Streams. 


The Classics frequently speak of the gods and genii above and 
below, implying that, as there are gods in heaven, so there are gods 
on earth. These gods of the earth are styled by various titles such 
as genli, or gods of the earth, demons and gods of the hills and 
streams, gods of the land, gods of the grain, etc. These gods of the 
earth were, however, all ranked amongst the host of the gods. 
Thus we read, “I conciliate the gods of every kind, including those 
of the rivers and lofty crags.”*® So too we find them placed in the 
same category with the High Sovereign and the divine ancestors ; 
“Shiin sacrificed specially, but with the ordinary forms, to the 
High Sovereign ; sacrificed with reverent purity to the six Ances- 
tors; offered their appropriate sacrifices to the hills and streams ; 
and extended his worship to the host of the gods ;”° and again, we 
read, “ You (the people) protested with one accord your innocence 
to the gods and genii above and below. The way of Heaven is to 
bless the good and make the bad miserable. It sent down calami- 
ties on the house of Hsia, to make manifest its guilt ;’7 and again, 
“of old the former kings of Hsia cultivated earnestly their virtue, 
and then there were no calamities from Heaven; the demons and 
gods of the hills and streams were all propitious.”® These gods 
and demons of earth were thus closely linked with those of heaven, 
and shared with them a common nature. 

1 Doctrine of the Mean xviii. 2 Analects i. 9; ii. 5. 3Tbid iii, 12. 4Ibid 


ii. 24. 5 Shih-king iv. 8. § Canon of Shun, 7 Announcement of Thang. 
8 Instructions of I, 
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The powers and functions of these gods seem to have been 
much the same as those of the other gods. The passages above 
quoted show that they held in common with the gods of Heaven the 
power of reward and punishment. The conduct of kings, and the 
affairs of this world came under their control. Thus Thang trem- 
bled, lest by oppression of the people he should “ offend against the 
gods above and below.”! It was, however, their special function to 
control the fertilizing influences of nature. Thus in the Li-kyi we 
find frequent references to prayer and sacrifice to the gods of the 
four seas, the great rivers, the famous sources, the deep tarns, 
the meres, the wells, and springs;? and we read that, “In the 
second month of summer, orders are given to the officers to pray for 
the people, and offer sacrifices to the gods of the hills, streams, and 
all springs. After that comes the great summer sacrifice for rain to 
the High Sovereign.” * 

There does not seem to have been any marked distinction 
between the gods above and the gods below. For instance, the 
Ancestor of husbandry’ was a deceased man, Hao-ki, and was 
therefore one of the Divine Ancestors ; and it would be difficult to 
say whether he was considered as one of the gods above, or the 
gods below. It would seem doubtful whether, in the opinion of 
the ancients, certain of the gods of heaven were intrusted with the 
special control of certain of the forces of nature, or whether the 
gods of earth were considered as a distinct order of the host of the 
gods. It is certain, however, from the above quotations, that no 
marked distinction can be made. 


Heaven. 


The Classics, as we have seen, make constant reference to the 
Demons and Gods, the High Sovereigu, the Divine Ancestors, ete., 
the host of the gods in short, both collectively, and by their several 
orders and titles. But the term “ Heaven” is more commonly used 
than any other to express the objects of worship, and the governing 
powers, of the unseen world. It is therefore of great importance in 
studying the theology of the ancients, to ascertain what is meant 
by * Heaven.” The question is one, however, the solution of which 
is extremely difficult. Sometimes we find the term used as the 
equivalent of all the demons and gods, as for instance in the passage 
above quoted, “The people protested their innocence to the gods 
and genii above and below. The way of Heaven is to bless the 
good and make the bad miserable. It sent down calamities, etc.’”® 
So also we read in “The Counsels of the Great Yi” that, “ Virtue 


1 Announcement of Thang. * Li-kyi, Yiieh-ling iv. iv. 2. 3 Yiieh-ling iv. 
ii. 2, 4Shih-king ii, 58. SAnnouncement of Thang. 
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moves Heaven,” and in close connection with this that ‘sincerity 
moves the gods.” In other passages we find the term used as the 
equivalent of “the High Sovereign”. “The king of Hsia was an 
offender, falsely and calumniously alleging the sanction of high 
Heaven ; on this account the Sovereign viewed him with disappro- 
bation” ;1 and again we read, ‘l'hus you will brightly receive the 
favour of the High Sovereign ;—will not Heaven renew its appoint- 
ment of you, and give you blessing?”? Then at other times 
we find Heaven spoken of as superior to the High Sovereign, raising 
up good rulers for his assistance; ‘ Heaven for the sake of the 
inferior people, made for them instructors, that they might be able 
to aid the High Sovereign.” ® 

Our difficulties, however, do not end here. We often find the ex- 
pressions “ Wide Heaven,” “ Azure Heaven,” with apparent reference 
to the visible heavens, as in the Canon of Yao, ** He commanded the 
Hsis and the Hos, in reverent accordance with Wide Heaven to cal- 
culate and delineate (the movements of) the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, etc.” Then again we find the expressions “ Imperial Heaven,” 
“ Compassionate Heaven,” which certainly carry with them the idea 
of personality, an idea which is brought into still greater prom- 
inence by such phrases as, “the indignation of Heaven,”* “Heaven 
has cast us off,” ° “the wrath of Heaven,” “the merey of Heaven,” 
“the compassion of Heaven,” etc. Yet these personal attributes are 
also clearly ascribed to “* Wide Heaven;” “Wide Heaven is intel- 
ligent and notes your goings out, Wide Heaven is discerning and notes 
your wanderings ;*° so that in the Punitive Expedition of Yin we 
read of Heaven as distinctly the material heavens, including the sun, 
moon, stars, ete.; and yet exercising government over the affairs 
of men, as though possessed of personality. It is, in short, impos- 
sible to form from the Classics any clear idea of what the ancients 
meant by ‘‘ Heaven.” It is probable that they themselves had no 
clear notions on the subject : but that seeing the orderly movements 
of the heavenly bodies, and the regular recurrence of seasons, etc., 
they rightly judged that there must be some controlling power over 
all, and being in ignorance of the true Creator and Ruler of all 
things, they worshipped the creature rather than the Creator, and 
fell into the error of considering the visible heavens as endued with 
personality, This seems indeed to be the teaching of the Doctrine 
of thé Mean, which sums up a long discourse about the material 
heavens with a quotation from the Shih-king thus, * It is said in the 
Shih-king, ‘'The ordinances of Heaven, how profound are they and un- 
ceasing.’ ‘The meaning is, that it is thus that Heaven is Heaven.”? 


1 Announcement of Kung-hui. 2 The Yi and Ki. 3 The Great Declaration, 
* The Chief of the West’s Conquest of Li. ® Ibid, ® Shih-king iii, 20. Due- 


trine of the Mean xxvi. 10. 
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The powers and functions of Heaven are repeatedly referred to 
in the Classics, but as a rule they differ but littlefrom those which 
we have already seen ascribed to the demons and gods, and the High 
Sovereign. Thus we find the power of reward and punishment, the 
appointment of kings, the government of mankind, all ascribed to 
Heaven. There is, however, one function attributed to Heaven, 
which is not commonly ascribed to the gods, namely, that of the life- 
giver, or producer of created things. Thus we read, “O distant 
wide Heaven, who art called our father and mother 3”! *O Heaven, 
who gave me birth;’ ‘ Heaven gave birth to all men,”* *“ Heaven 
made the lofty hills.”* But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
this power is creative power in the true’sense of creation, for it is 
often attributed to Heaven and Earth together. Thus we read, 
* Heaven and Earth are father and mother of all things,’ and the 
Doctrine of the Meau speaks of “the transforming aud nourishing 
powers of Heaven and Euarth,’® and tells us that “the way of 
Heaven and Earth may be completely declared in one seutence,— 
They are without any doubleness, and so they produce things in a 
way that is unfathomable.”7 Such passages as these clearly show, 
that what is meant by the life-giving power of Heaven and Earth, 
referred only to the production of visible creatures by natural 
influences, the observation of which led to the ascription of life, 
and life-giviug power, both to Heaven and Earth, and the consequent 
worship of both. 

(L'o be continued. ) 





A Short Sketch of the Late Dr. J. Hall's Life. 
ON CHRISTIAN soldier has fallen; fallen at his post ; fallen in 


the vanguard. The readers of the Rrcorper have been 
impressed with the deep earnestness and spirit of consecration 
concealed in every sentence written by Rev. James Hall, M.D. The 
tidings of his early death will strike a cord of saduess in the hearts of 


« 


thousands who have had the great privilege of working with him, or 
who, by his untiring efforts, have been led into the Christian life. A 
short sketch of the early life of this consecrated man will, I trust, be 
helpful to every Christian reader and arouse a spirit of self-sacrifice in 
the work of saving precious souls. 

Ir. Hall’s parents are farmers living vear the village of Athens, 
Ontario. ‘Two sons graced the household. The elder and subject of 
this sketch engaged himself as an apprentice in a cabinet shop. 


Ihih-king ii 44. 2 Ibid ii. 43. Tid iii. 26. 4 Thidiv. 5, © The Great 
Declaration § 1. ° Doctrine of the Mean xxii. * Ibid xxvi. S. 
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A revival visited Athens. Dr. Hall was soundly converted, and 
immediately devoted himself to the work that before every other duty 
occupied his mind to the last, of pointing men and women to 
Christ. 

His ardour never burned ont, his activity never abated. He 
tok up his first cross to follow Jesus in his own home. After a great 
battle with the adversary, fought upon his knees, the needed strength 
was given, and one morning with trembling lips he made his pro- 
position. God had already opened the way. The old family Bible 
was taken down, and the family altar erected. 

God honored his faithfulness, and quickly led him to rejoice in 
the conversion of his parents. From the home the influence of Dr. 
Hall’s consecrated life spread, and many a household in that large 
neighborhood looks up to him as a person sent by God to instruct 
them in spiritual things. 


Dr. James Hall’s High School Life. 


Shortly after his conversion Dr. Hall exchanged the bench for 


the desk. <As 


s a student he was not particularly bright, but by 
perseverance maintained a fair standing. His awkward appearance, 
home-spun garments, and unassuming manner enclosed a_ heart so 
noble, a spirit so unselfish, that ere long he became the central figure 
of a large group of students. Dr. Hall possessed the true missionary 
spirit long before the idea of going to a foreign field took shape. His 
heart yearned for the spiritual welfare of the eighty to one hundred 
students who came from different sections of the County of Leeds 
to spend ten months of the year in the high school. It was largely 
to put himself on an equal footing with them that led him to enter 
their ranks. At that early period he manifested the possession of that 
gift so precious when properly used, namely, to lead men. Wisely 
did he seek to gain the confidence of his fellow-students and lead 
them into the Christian life. He knew when to be solemn and when 
to rejoice. He was possessed of a good hearty laugh, which he often 
employed to drive away sadness. He thoroughly believed in personal 
work. One by one he gathered a little band around him. No shepherd 
more quickly detected the lame of his flock than Dr. Hall detected 
coolness or indifference. To the tempted ones he devoted much care and 
time. Besides the regular meetings of the Church, and cottage prayer- 
meetings, he instituted a weekly prayer-meeting in the private rooms 
of the students, also an afternoon prayer-meeting in the school rooms 
for all students who wished to attend. His place was never vacant, 
Six members of that band decided to be missionaries. Four 
reached the field. Two were called to their heavenly home before 
their education was completed, 
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Dr. Hall's College Life. 


To the surprise and in face of the expostulations of his many 
friends Dr. Hall decided to study medicine. He realized that his 
power was not in the pulpit. Though deeply in earnest his speech 
was laboring. He felt, and events have clearly proved rightly, 
that his usefulness would be equally great as a physician He often 
spoke of the advantages a Christian doctor possessed, how he was 
trusted, how a word from him on spiritual things would have 
weight in families where the regular pastor would be but scantily 
received. 

He began his medical studies in Kingston, a city beautifully 
situated at the foot of Lake Ontario. The privations peculiar to 
those who have to trust God and their own endeavors to get through 
college, Dr. Hall thoroughly understood. His parents were little 
able to help, but he was uot to be discouraged, The writer has 
visited him in his seantily furnished rooms, when all he had to offer 
was bread and milk. For weeks he would live on this wholesome 
diet, only now and again going out for a meal. It was amusing to 
hear’ him reckoning just how much bread he could buy and how 
much milk per day, in order to lengthen out his small income. Many 
w time I have enjoyed an eight-ceut meal with him, namely, a pint 
of milk and a half loaf of bread, and not to impoverish the treasury 
have counted out four cents my share of the spoils, and left it on 
the table. No resident of Kingston enjoyed his plenty as keenly as 
Dr. Hall relished his scanty fare. His heart was ever overflowing 
with thankfulness that God provided ever so richly, and thus 
enabled him to prosecute his studies. We have taken a peep 
behind the curtains and canght a glimpse of Dr. Hall’s private life 
we shall now follow him into the more active scenes of the college. 
Here he acted the part of a reformer on a small scale. His heart 
was filled with sadness when he saw the utter disregard of religious 
matters by nearly all the medical students. Those who came from 
Christian homes were either silent or entrapped by the delusive 
assertion then current, “that no medical student could or ought to 
be religious.”” Dr. Hall’s religions experience was of such a nature 
as eminently fitted him for the task he felt he must perform, namely, 
to unfold the banner of Christ in the “den” of the college. The 
entire absence of cant, an unflinching loyalty to Christ his Master, 
won the respect of even the most indifferent. Qnietly the faithful 
few of the college met, and after earnest prayer decided to organize 
a Y. M. © A. and hold their meetings in the “den” or one of the 
class rooms. The time chosen for this undertaking was a favorable 
one. Dr, Smith, B.A., of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Honan ; 
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Dr. O. L. Kilborn, M.A., of the Canadian Methodist Mission, West 
China, together with a few others equally determined, stood side by 
side, and almost before any decided opposition could be offered held 
the fort. 

It was wonderful how great a change was wrought in a short 
time by these earnest Christians. 

Dr, Hall did not confine his work to the college. Every Sunday 
afternoon he walked about three miles and tanght a class of boys. 
Partly due to his earnestness a revival broke out in the Sunday 
School, and nearly all the children, including many adults, acknow- 
ledged Christ as their Saviour. One summer he acted as secretary 
of the city Y. M. C. A. He instituted a noon-day prayer-meeting 
for the young men in business houses. He encouraged them to 
come to the rooms and eat their lunch. ‘Though poor in this world’s 
goods he was rich in every good word and work. Ever forgetful of 
self he lived only for others. 

Geo. E, Harrwe.. 
(Lo be continued.) 





The Late Rev. Nathan Sites, D.D. 
R EV. NATHAN SITES, D.D., who for nearly 34 years has been 


4. amissionary in Foochow, China, has received an abundant 
entrance into glory. 

On Sabbath evening, February 10th, 1895, at 5.30, he heard the 
summons from his Master, “ My servant, it is enough, come up 
higher.” 

Brother Sites was born Nov. 6th, 1830, uear Belleville, Rich- 
land, Co., Ohio, as so many of our ministers are, on a farm, and like 
Elisha the prophet, for a season followed the plough. But he had an 
ambition to be a master mechanic, and like his Saviour worked at 
the trade of a carpenter, but not unmindful of the necessity of 
intellectual culture he longed for a collegiate course. His father 
moving from the farm to Delaware afforded him the rare opportunity 
of attending the Ohio Wesleyan University, where his skill as a 
carpenter greatly aided him in working his way through college. 

At the age of 21 he was converted, and very svon after he heard 
distinctly the call, “Go preach.” Like Paul he was not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision, but after his graduation in 1859 entered on his 
work, being appointed by Bishop Ames to Mohawk Circuit. 

At the home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Moore the preacher always 
found a hearty welcume, for these good, earnest Christians were given 
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to hospitality. Here he met Sarah (his now bereaved widow), whom 
he married March 6th, 1861. In June of the same year (1861) they 
took passage in the sailing vessel Cathay from New York to Foochow— 
u voyage of 101 days to Amoy—for the Master had called him to 
labor in heathen lands, His first appointment was to India, to 
accompany J. T., Gracey and wife, but an urgent appeal from Dr. R. 
S. Maclay induced Bishop Ames to change his appointment and 
assign him to Foochow. Consulting the Mission Records we find 
under date of Sept. 19th, 1861, the following: “To-day our mission 
was made happy by the arrival per steamer Avof of our brothers 
Maclay and Sites and their families, all in good health. God has not 
forgotten to be gracious.” Their predecessors in Foochow were Collins 
and wife, 1847 ; Hickok and wife, 1848 ; Maclay-Wiley and wife, 1851 ; 
Erastus Wentworth, wife and son, and O. Gibson and wife, 1855; 
Baldwin and wife, 1859. It would be interesting to trace the various 
steps in the progress of this mission ‘‘ from then till now ” did time and 
space permit. We give a few items gathered from an article written 
by Mrs. Sites which appeared in the report of the Woman’s Con- 
ference, 1891: ‘In 1861 our membership numbered about seventy- 
nine. We had only five or six native helpers, and these were not 
ordained. Our Christians were a few here and there within a radius 
of twenty miles from Foochow. ‘The treaty restrictions did not 
permit the missionary to travel beyond 33 miles from Foochow. No 
foreign woman would presume to visit the villages, even within that 
distance. There were very few Christian books translated, and almost 
no helps for the missionary in beginning the study of the language.” 
Now what are we able to report? The statistics for 1894: Native 
ordained preachers, 68; unordained, 130; members, 4302 ;_ proba- 
tioners, 5167; number of baptized children, 2005; adherents, 7460 ; 
average attendance in Sunday Schools, 9976; conversions during the 
year, 873 ; workers (native), W. F. M.S., 125. Brother Sites was 
a pioneer on the Hing-hua, Ku-cheng and Ming-chiang districts ; he 
was presiding elder of the latter, and at the last annual conference 
gave his first annual report, which is also his last.“ Heretofore this 
county was attached to the Foochow district. Three years ago the 
entire roll of Church membership numbered a little over one hundred ; 
now 709! ‘The district is divided into five circuits with 4 preachers in 
charge, assisted by § local preachers, 34 exhorters and lass leaders. 
There are 27 preaching places where the Gospel of the truth is faith- 
fully and earnestly proclaimed to the people, and it is cause for gratitude 
that all classes, rich and poor, high and low, educated and ignorant, 
unite in making for us a vast field white unto the harvest, and lead us 
earnestly to pleadthe Lord of the harvest to send forth more laborers 
into the harvest.” 
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Who will hear the voice of this man of God, as he speaks 
through his report, and come to this whitened field now bereft 
of the faithful sower and reaper? More than once he said to me, 
“God is giving me such joy in reaping. I seem to be reaping all the 
time on my district.” God was fulfilling His promise: “He that goeth 
forth weeping bearing precious seed shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’ He had endured hard. 
ships, persecutions, had been beaten and bound, hunted and threatened 
with death, but he counted it joy to bear in his body the mark of the 
Lord Jesus, and many of his bitter persecutors had become his 
warmest friends, for he had led them to Jesus. The last week of his 
useful and honored life was a fitting climax to the years of noble 
service that had preceded it. During the Chinese week of prayer he 
arranged meetings at Lek-du, and many walked miles to attend them. 
At his request and that of his daughter, Miss Ruth Sites, whose 
labors amoug the women have been greatly blessed, I was privileged 
to visit the district and render the service they desired. ‘lhe meetings 
were largely attended, and were held in the central hall of the house 
of a man who only a year before had been a bitter enemy, and who 
with vaths and curses had driven Dr. Sites and his daughter from 
the premises. Now saved, and a warm friend. In addition to the 
Christians hundreds of heathen listened to the word of life atten- 
tively; all the spare moments of the day he spent in personal conversas 
tion, reproving, exhorting, encouraging, inspiring, and in prayers with 
and for those he came to help and save, often till the midnight hour 
warned him he ought to rest. Among those were redeemed opium 
victims, gamblers, drunkards, persecutors, now washed, justified, sancti- 
fied through the name of our Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God. 
As I witnessed the power he had with the people, and the love they 
manifested toward him, many times I said to him, ‘I hope God will 
spare you many years to live and labor among these people.” To 
which he replied, ‘“ Yes, I want to live and die among them.” At 
another time when I was giving a few farewell words to the brethren 
who were about to leave for their work on the Sabbath, and as with 
adoring gratitude I beheld the trausformed lives of these his sons in 
the Gospel I said, ‘I should think you would feel as Simeon felt. Now 
Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.” He remarked, “This is how 1 do feel. and yet I 
long to labor on if the Lord wills.” Sunday, February 4th, was what he 
gratefully called a marvellous day—The Love Feast, Communion 
Season, Reception of Members. Baptisms made the day a high one in 
our Lek-du Zion, and as he led the Love Teast he clapped his 
hands as he paced the platform, often exclaiming, “ Hallelujah.” 
*'This is very near heaven”?! He little kuew Low near, how sven he 
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was to go’ from the Love Feast of the Church militant to join the 
Church triumphant. We wondered there was so much power in 
his prayers, and exhortations, even the blessing at the table had the 
hush of the Holy of Holies. On Monday morning he did not come to 
breakfast, and his daughter learned that he was ill, but hoped rest would 
restore him. On Tuesday he dressed to return to Foochow, but at 
our solicitations deferred it, and all was done to alleviate his pain and 
fever. Wednesday morning feeling better his loving daughter, aided 
by others, prepared him for his journey, and on Thursday morning 
we were in Foochow. Medical skill was promptly secured, for the 
fever had returned, and he was very weary. Physicians declared his 
disease remittent fever. ‘The best nurses were at bis side, and all that 
a devoted daughter and faithful friends could do was done. Friday 
was a day of great restlessness and pain, and it was evident the brain 
was affected. In his conscious moments and in his delirium he was 
exhorting in Chinese his preachers, exhorters, members. Calling them 
by name, to one he said, ‘ You must seek to save souls, do not think 
about the money, the Lord will provide that.” ‘To an unsaved one, 
* You must come to Jesus, do come,” and with earnestness he pleaded 
with him to be saved. Then “I am tired. Oh so tired; whata 
week’s work I have done; if I die before I have accomplished all that 
I desire will God accept the sacrifice?” ‘A day with the Lord is as 
a thousand years,” He knows. To Margaret (Miss Sites’ helper.) “ Do 
you see the Savior? Jdo.” Then he would sing snatches of hymns 
that he loved. Saturday morning the physicians saw symptoms of ap- 
proaching danger. ‘The fever was affecting the brain ; he was losing 
consciousness. All day Sunday he was unconscious. Remittent fever 
was doing its worse, and at 5.30 p.m. the good man full of faith and 
the Holy Ghost, having served his generation by the will of God, 
was not for God took him. 


test for the fevered brain, rest for the throbbing eye, 
Through these parched lips of thine no more 
Shall pass the moan or sigh 

Servant of God, well done, 

Thy glorious warfare’s past 

The battle’s fought, the race is won 

And thou art crowned at last. 


Who will come to take up the work laid down ? Who will be 
a shepherd to this flock? Who hears the call, * Feed my sheep 
wnd lambs—in Ming-chiang district ?’ 


An account of the funeral service will follow, 


~ 


Mary ©. Nino, 


— ——4 & &— 
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Auxiliary Societies in Relation to Missionary Work.* 
BY MR. G. MCINTOSH. 
{American Presbyterian Mission, Shanghai. ]j 

ahs sitting down to review the work done by the various 

societies that have grown up in our Churches and proved 

such substantial helps in the various phases of mission work 
carried on in China, we canuot but think of the origin, growth and 
hopeful outlook of the parent and sister societies in the home 
lands. A brief contemplation of their aims and methods clearly 
indicates that this is the age of organization, and also that in 
the organizing there has been, and is, an earnest looking 
to the Great Example, that whatever is accomplished through 
harmoniously performed functions may be done in Christ’s 
name and for the extension of His kingdom. Energy and enthusiasm, 
directed into practical channels, and utilising the resources and 
facilities of the past and present, have been sanctified and accom- 
panied by a growing appreciation of the reality and significance of 
the Christ-life and Christ-work. 

These Christian associations were brought into existence 
not a moment too soon. Sorrowfuily we think of the misery 
and crime that a century ago were so painfully prominent in the 
home lands. The memory of the degradation and hopeless poverty 
of the lower classes, the vices of the wealthy, the godlessness of clergy 
and rulers, fill the heart with saduess ; but how we rejoice as we 
think of the change that is rapidly being brought about by God’s 
blessing on the Christian organizations which have awakened the 
Church to her duty. Organized Christian effort is caring for the 
sick aud dying, helping the poor and needy, protecting the weakly 
and tempted, raising the downtrodden, is battling with intemperance 
and all social evils, aud not stopping short with 
social strata in the home lands, is following 
benevolence by a world-wide evangelization. 

This philanthropy, with Christ as the living centre and impelling 
force, has led to the formation in China of several of the organizations 
which have been so helpful in the home lands. To-night, in giving 
some particulars regarding these societies, we will at the same time 
endeavor to correct misapprehensions and throw out suggestions 
that may lead to still further usefulness in the future. We will 
first refer to undenominational—or what may be more correctly 


penetrating every 
up her practical 


* Read before the Shanghai Missionary Assoviation, and published at its 
request, 
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called interdenominational societies—those in which we have a 
banding together of members of different denominations to accom- 
plish a work otherwise impossible to carry on. Following this we 
will note denominational societies, and then those societies which 
have a specific object. 


[. INTERDENOMINATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


1. The Young Men’s Christian Association.—This 
society, which celebrated its jubilee last year, has always been 
intimately connected with missionary work. Mr. George Williams, 
as President of the Y. M. C. A., in welcoming the Missionary 
Conference of 1888 to the parent home of the Association, said: 
“T have often thought that one of the great objects God had in view 
in instituting the Y. M. C. A. was to attract from the world into 
the Church of Christ, commercial young men, and men of education 
and culture in the higher branches of commerce; and then, having 
brought them to the Saviour and united them to the Churches of 
Christ, that they should be prepared to go forth to the ends of the 
earth.” Many such young men are in the mission field to-day, and 
it is only natural that they, and many others who have been actively 
and beueficially connected with Y. M. C. A.’s at home, should ask 
the question as to whether the organization which was so dear to 
them and had been so helpful both as regards spiritual life and 
training in methods of work, could not be utilized in China. The 
following particulars of Y. M. ©. A. work will answer the question. 

In reply to a query of mine Rev. G. B. Smyth, of the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Mission, Foochow, writes as follows: “A Y.M.C. A. 
was established at the AngloeChinese College in the winter 
of 1885, thus making it the first Y, M. C. A. branch, so far as I know, 
opened iu any school in China. It has been a great help to many 
of the students. About two years and a half ago Rev. G. S. Miner, 
one of the teachers iu the college, was elected president, and as he 
had been eleven years iu the pastorate at home he was able to do a 





great deal of Y. M. C. A. work. ‘Che society now numbers among 
its members some of the best students in the college. Last term 
twenty-four of them divided themselves into four classes of six each 
aud went out to work in as many Sunday Schools. This term they 
conduct a Sunday School of their own every Sunday afternoon. 
It is really a sort of ragged school, the boys coming from the 
streets. ‘here are over a hundred scholars. Cards were printed, 
and the students distributed them themselves. ‘The Society itself 
has a prayer-meeting every Sunday afternoon. I am satisfied that 
this Association has been of great advantage to the religious life of 


the school . . . We call the Society in Chinese Jp ae Fk $ GE Be.” 
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The next Y. M. C. A. we will refer to was organized about 
eight years ago in connection with the High School and Theological 
Seminary of the A. B. C. F. Mission at Tung-chow. Like the 
college referred to above this institution has as its principal aim the 
education und practical training of men for the native ministry, 
and the Y. M. ©. A. was organized in the hope that it might be a 
valuable auxiliary in the preparation for future usefulness of all the 
students, whether they took the theological course or not. With 
regard to the work done Rev. Harlan P. Beach, in the Recorver for 
1888, gives the following particulars :-— 

“1, Realizing that the Christian worker needs first to feed on 
the Bread of Life before he can impart it to others, and that a warm 
love for the Master is one of the essentials for the disciple, stress is 
laid on the work for the members. ‘These needs we try to provide 
for by a weekly Sabbath evening devotional service, cared for by a 
committee who prepare beforehand a list of subjects, appoint the 
leaders, and try to interest all in the exercises; also by a fortnightly 
Friday evening meeting for Bible study, at which time the Bible is 
studied topically, by books, by considering its prominent characters, 
by considering it as the Christian worker’s vade mecum ; in a word, 
an attempt is made to assimilate it practically and spiritually. 

“2. A discussion of methods of Christian work in other lands 
and of methods adapted to China is held monthly. Occasional 
papers, describing prominent evangelists, add variety and helpful- 
ness to this meeting. ‘The fourth Friday of each month is given up 
to a missionary society, which, had it not already been organized, 
would have been made a part of our Association work, When a 
fifth Friday evening occurs in any month a social reception is 
given to the members and to such outsiders as members choose to 
invite. 

“3, A committee have in charge work with heathen and 
enquirers who come to our Church on the Sabbath. These comers 
number from three to thirty or more. By systematizing the 
instruction, and by the use of appropriate books, new comers and 
enquirers make constant progress, instead of going over and over 
the same rudimental truths. Three hours or more are devoted to 
this work each Sabbath, during which time tea, provided by the 
Association, is largely partaken of, 

“4, A committee provides for a preaching service in the street 
chapel every Sabbath afternoon. They also send out a number of 
men into the adjacent villages to preach and talk on Gospel themes. 
Alternate Saturday afternoons are also given to this work and that 
of bookeselling by some of the older students. The same committee 
provide speakers for an evening street chapel service each fifth, 
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tenth, fifteenth, etc., of the Chinese month. This gives many 
shop-keepers and others an opportunity for hearing the Gospel 
which they otherwise would not have. 

«5, A number of stereopticon exhibitions are given during the 
winter season. ‘lhe members take charge of these, and find that, 
even if no foreign scenes are exhibited, only Scripture pictures 
being shown, the demand for tickets of admission is greater than 
the seating capacity of the Ckurch. The young men have also 
given exhibitions in two villages, which proved very attractive 
and valuable. As in India we have found that no truth so 
clings to the heathen mind as that taught through stereopticon 
pictures.” 

In order to get later particulars of this Y. M. C. A. I wrote up 
North and got the following reply from the Rev. E. G. Tewksbury : 
“Yes, we have here amongst our 70 students a fine society. 
. .. Our helpers and Church members unite heartily with the 
school-boys when they are able. Meetings [are held] once every 
week—-whether prayer, Bible reading, missionary, discussions, or 
social, Under the Society young men are sent out to preach in 
villages round about every Sunday. Y. M. C. A. has certainly 
been a success here; but it is in danger, like everything in China, 
of getting into ruts.” 

There is also a Y. M. ©. A, in connection with the High-school 
of the American Presbyterian Mission in Hangchow. It formerly 
was in a flourishing condition, but at present from an unwillingness 
on the part of the students to actively participate, and from the 
foreign workers not having time to plan and keep the Society in 
motion, it has not been so successful. However, a fresh start, we 
hear, is going to be made. 

A short time ago Rev. P. F. Price, of the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission, organized a Y. M. C. A. at Sin-dzang, which, so far, has 
been very encouraging. Every Sunday evening the members hold 
a little prayer meeting, taking regular turns in conducting it 
(associate members excepted). On Thursday evenings they are 
taught singing, arithmetic, and writing the Romanized dialect. 
These, whilst being helpful to the Christians, attract outsiders, and 
it is hoped will influence them to come regularly. Mrs. Price tells 
me that several outsiders come regularly now, and we trust they are 
beginning to get interested in the Gospel. ‘And I feel sure,” she 
writes, ‘‘that it is making the Christians more earnest in their 
efforts to win their fellow-countrymen to Jesus. All the members 
meet for 15 minutes every Sunday before the morning service to 
pray for the Holy Spirit. Each member is pledged to try to interest 
others to come to their meetings and to Sunday services,” 
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I have not been able to get particulars of any other Y. M.C. A. 
at work in China; but the foregoing will be sufficient to indicate 
what can be done by that organization in the mission field. Further 
references to the Y. M. C, A. will be left to the concluding remarks 
and suggestions, 

2. The Young Women’s Christian Association.— 
Several years ago such a society was organized in Hangchow in con- 
nection with the Girls’ Boarding-school of the American Presby- 
terian Mission (South). Mrs. Price, one of the founders, kindly 
supplies the following particulars: ‘‘ In devising some plan for the 
development of the Christian characters of our girls we decided 
to organize a Y. W. C. A. among them, and the results have been 
very gratifying. The members of the Church’became full members 
with power to vote and hold office and conduct the prayer meeting ; 
the enquirers became associate members with the privilege of 
attending all meetings. At first the girls were timid about taking 
part, but a little encouragement, help, and experience soon put them 
at their ease. Various committees for work were appointed, for 
example: Committee on taking special care of the sick ; committee 
for teaching a class of women, etc., thus teaching the girls to work. 
Every Sunday night a little prayer-meeting is held, conducted in 
turn by the girls. A business meeting is held once a month. 

These meetings are pleasant and social in themselves, and the 
results, as can be seen, are :— 

lst. A deeper spirituality among the girls. 

2nd. Less timidity in telling the Gospel to others. 

3rd. A greater desire for the salvation of others, 

4th. A broadening of the Christian lives from being brought in 
direct communication with a number of Y. W. C. A.’s in America. 
A regular correspondence has been carried on between our Society 
and eight or ten similar societies in America, which has greatly in- 
creased the interest on both sides of the Ocean. I think it has been 
specially helpful in developing the Christian characters of the girls 
and in training them to do systematic, intelligent, Christian work.” 

Farther particulars regarding this Y. W. C. A. will be found 
in the Woman’s Work for May, 1892, in an article on “ A Chinese 
Y. W. C. A.” by Miss Essie E. Wilson (now Mrs. Price) In the 
same journal for May of last year will be found an article written 
by Miss Luella Miner, giving an account of the ‘Tungchow Women’s 
Christian Association. A few extracts may be helpful :— 

“You notice that we leave ‘Young’ out of the name of our 
Association (4 Sk # GE #7) for the very good reason that the 
years of one of our most honoured members will soon number 
three score and ten, while our other members range from this 
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‘lofty age’ down into the teens. The conditions of life in China are 
such that a suciety composed of young women only, while able. 
to imitate their Western sisters in the lines of work commonly 
carried on in schools and colleges, would be able to do little in 
city work. Our association is organized on the basis of the city and 
town assuciations of America, but chameleon-like has so adapted 
itself to its environments that perhaps our friends in the Occident 
would be inclined at first not to claim kinship with us. . 

We number now 32 members and 10 associate members, These 
are all members of our Congregational Church, though our constitu- 
tion permits enquirers, who have not been baptized, to be received 
as associate members. We include among our active members 
only those who are willing and able to do some work for the Master, 
who can read the New Testament with a fair degree of understand- 
ing, and whose circumstances permit them to attend our meetings 
with some regularity. We elect officers only once a year, but change 
committees every six months. At present we have five committees.” 
Time forbids us quoting further, but the mention of the work of each 
committee will show what the Tungchow Association is attempting. 

(1.) The Devotional Committee is responsible for the Friday 
afternoon meetings of the Association, appointing leaders, selecting 
topics, and trying in every way to make the meetings a success, 

(2.) The Reception Committee seems to work specially during 
the two hours between the Sunday forenoon service and the 
Sunday School. They give the women tea, and talk together 
informally, giving especial attention to all new comers and inquirers, 
Then they divide up into little companies, one group studying the 
Sunday School Lesson, one member talking over and explaining 
the morning sermon to a few inquirers, while another sits down in 
an informal friendly way beside some new comer, trying to win her 
interest in some simple Gospel truth, another helps the duller ones 
to read, and so on. 

(3.) The Children’s Committee meets the children who come at 
the noon hour, eutertaining and instructing them in much the same 
way us the former committee. 

(4.) The Look-out Committee looks up sick members and absen- 
tees, brings in new members, and conducts little * outside’ Sunday 
Schools, and meetings at the homes of the Church members, ete. 

(5.) The Hospital Committee visits the in-patients on Sundays, 
sometimes gathering them for a little meeting, sometimes simply 
talking with them, one by one, sometimes taking in two or three 
children to sing the Gospel to them, 

From the evident fact that the Tungchow Woman’s Christian 
Association has wisely borrowed ideas aud methods from other 
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Associations we are naturally led to the third interdenominational 
society at work in China :— 

3. The Young People’s Society of Christian Endea- 
vor.-—Personal observation or sympathetic reading has made ap- 
parent to us all that the formation of this Society in the home lands 
must have been a joy to many. It solved, to a certain extent, some of 
the more difficult problems connected with reaching the young peo- 
ple, eg., by supplying the missing link between the Sunday School 
and the Church, and so keeping a hold of the young people who 
had outgrown the one and were in danger of being lost to the other. 
“Christian Endeavor” by enlisting these young people, by leading 
them to decide for Christ, and by binding them with the closest of 
ties under the motto, “ For Christ and the Church,” has opened up 
possibilities of development in Church work scarce dreamed of—ex- 
cept as being quite utopian—by the most hopeful and ardent pastor. 

This movement, which, though young, has attained such vast 
proportions in other lands, and in its phenomenal growth has taken 
such a firm hold of the Churches, is, we believe, capable of 
adaptation to our missionary work here. The principles of Christian 
Endeavor go deeper down than race distinctions and national 
peculiarities. Its characteristic features are: ‘The important place 
given to the Bible; the emphasized need of a change of heart; 
prayer and spiritual growth linked with a wide-awake apprecia- 
tion of the duty of spreading the light—thus in communion 
and service developing the active and passive phases of the 
Christian life. It was soon recognized that a society with such 
principles, and which had been so blessed and used by God in other 
parts of the world, would be very helpful in mission work in China, 
and C. E. Societies were formed in Foochow, Canton, Shanghai and 
elsewhere. The visit of Dr. Clark to China two years ago increased 
the interest and enthusiasm, and the movement grew rapidly, until, 
at the First Annual Meeting of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor for China—a society formed to promote the extension of 
the Christian Endeavor movement throughout this empire—the 
secretary was able to report 38 societies in different parts of 
China, connected with Churches of different denominations, with 791 
active and 1079 associate members. 

Some of the results of Christian Endeavor work in China are : 
Increased activity and loyalty of Church members and quickened 
zeal on the part of the pastors; the promotion of a social fraternal 
spirit ; 2 more courageous and intelligent participation in meetings, 
and the development of a true missionary spirit. And not least of 
all the lesson is being taught of the oneness in Christ of Christians 
of all denominations. ‘The organization in the home lands, though 
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young, has grown big enough to look over and join hands over 
denominational fences, and here in China, in the face of formidable 
foes, with the palpable necessity of having a united front, a common 
love to Christ and devotion to His service is obliterating in the 
ever-increasing and ever-widening Christian Endeavor circles 
denominational lines and developing a broad spirit of Christian 
charity. At the first united gathering in Shanghai there were 
present Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, and members of other branches of the Christian Church, 
and it is hoped the united sentiment which has characterised 
the start of the C. E. work in Chiua will be strengthened so that 
more and more the native Christians may feel their power and get 
near to each other and to their Leader. 

We are all familiar with Christian Kndeavor methods, and as 
most of us attended last year’s convention, and have the echoes of 
the reports in our ears, the warm glow of enthusiasm in our hearts, 
and the published papers on our tables, it is not necessary that 
I should go into the details of UC. E. work. 1 will therefore push on 
to the second class of helpful societies. 


(To be continued.) 





Educational Department. 


JOHN FRYER, ESQ., LL.D., Edi 
tors. 
REV. JOHN C. FERGUSON, . 


Published in the interests of the ‘* Educational Association of China.” 


The North-China College and Theological Seminary. 
iS spite of the multiplied rumors of war the educational work of 
, the North-China Mission carried on at Tung-cho has experienced 

but little disturbance, and we shall soon be at the end of 
another year of successful work. We have now entered upon a new 
and enlarged epoch of work in the college, which will be marked in 
the history of the school by its removal from its former cramped and 
long outgrown quarters in the city to the enlarged quarters on the new 
college premises outside of the city. It is quite true as President 
Garfield said—for substance of doctrine—that a log with Mark 
Hopkins seated on one end, and a pupil seated on the other, was a 
better equipped university than the university not lacking in build- 
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ings and apparatus but without Mark Hopkins in the chair. While 
acknowledging the truth wrapped up in this saying we may still urge 
that buildings and apparatus have certain points of superiority, as 
compared with a log, in building up an educational work. The college 
and academic department began their sessions in the new college 
building on the tenth of last September. The building is not fully 
completed, and lacks in many poiuts of equipment, but it is well 
adapted to satisfy the demand for its construction. When completed 
it will have cost about twenty thousand dollars gold, and will furnish 
accommodations for one hundred students. ‘here are thirty dormi- 
tories, seven recitation rooms, a chapel which will seat three hundred 
people, a dining-room, kitchen, and bath-rooms. ‘The college premises 
contain ten acres of ground, so that the students have pleaty of 
room in which to take their exercise, though a good gymnasium has 
not yet passed beyond the stage of hopes and half-digested plans. 

The building has one point of comfort in its equipment which 
we appreciate so much that we are half inclined to call it a luxury. 
All the rooms are warmed by one furnace, from which hot-water pipes 
radiate to every part of the building. ‘This gives an even tem- 
perature, largely reduces the danger from fire, removes the danger 
of suffocation from gas from Chinese stoves in the rooms, and keeps 
the rooms free from litter. ‘There is probably little if any economy 
in the cost of heating. 

The school is divided into two departments—the academic and 
the collegiate. The academy has a prescribed three years’ course 
of study, followed by four years of study in the college. Below the 
academy there are primary schools located in the various stations 
and out-stations of the mission. These primary schools are intended 
as the feeders of the mission academy and college. They have 
a definite course of four years’ study, which embraces the work of 
memorizing the Chinese classics, the Gospels, primary geography, 
and the first steps in mental and written arithmetic. Boys are sent 
up to the mission academy on examination, and hold certiticates 
of fitness to take up the studies of the first year in that school. 
Several of the station schools are now taught by young men who 
have received instruction at Tung-cho, and so understand the needs 
of this preparatory work, ‘There is still a lack of desirable teachers, 
a lack which the college is aiming to supply at as early a date 
as possible. 

During the three years of study in the academy, the time of the 
student is occupied in memorizing the Neriptures aud the Chinese 
classics, in explaining the classics, in the study of the Bible, 
geography, mathematics, physical geography, zodiogy aud botany, 
writing aud composition, There are now forty-five students in this 
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department of the school. They are all, I believe, professing Christians, 
and members of the various Churches from which they have come. 

Bible study is carried on in regular classes throughout the 
college course, since the primary object of the school is to prepare 
young men to become Christian workers, and to supply the growing 
needs of the mission. ‘lhe Chinese classics continue to be explained 
in the college. Chinese history and literature is studied. Composition 
in the classical as also in the colloquial style is required. The 
main lines of study are pursued which belong to a like grade in 
Western Colleges—not including of course ancient and modern lan- 
guages. The higher mathematics are studied, geometry, trigonometry, 
surveying. Chinese and Western history is studied. There are 
regular classes in physics, astronomy, chemistry, biology, physiology 
and geology. Instruction is also given in natural theology, moral 
philosophy, Christian evidences, psychology, political economy, and 
international law. 

English is not taught in the school, and of course all instruction 
is given in the Mandarin. We are well satisfied with the results 
obtained. We are occasionally told—usually by men who have not 
been many years in China—that the Chinese language is quite 
unsuited to teach the various lines of Western learning. Of course 
it is not as suited for this purpose as are Western languages, which 
have exact and settled vocabularies in the various departments of 
learning, but it is a much easier task for a Chinese student to pursue 
the study of the various lines of Western learning in the use of 
his native language than to acquire the English language, usually 
quite imperfectly, and to prosecute his Western studies in the use 
of this difficult means of acquiring thought. He not only acquires 
a clearer apprehension of the subject studied, but he has his 
knowledge in a usable form, is master of its terminology in his own 
language, and is fitted to impart it to others. 

‘There are now twenty-one students in the college department, 
thirteen finishing the first year of study, five the second, and three 
the fourth. The graduating class has been unfortunate in the loss of 
several of its members by sickness, one death, and others dropping out 
by the way. This has not been a common experience in the school. 
or the most part students have held to their studies to the end of 
the course, as they have realized that their highest usefulness in life 
depended on their faithful use of these years of preparation. 

‘'welve young men go out from the theological seminary this 
spring, having completed the prescribed three years’ course of study. 
Of these men four were graduates of the college, two others had 
studied in the college several years, one belonging to the London 
Mission had studied in a preparatory mission school. The other five 
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entered the school with a limited preparation, and were not fully 
prepared to make the best use of their opportunities. Three daily 
recitations have been conducted throughout the course of study, and 
the time of the students has been divided between the studies of 
Biblical exegesis, Gospels in harmony, Acts and Epistles in harmony, 
Church History, theology, homiletics and pastoral theology, and 
preparation and criticism of sermons. 

These schools are a gradual evolution from small beginnings, and 
from the first the lady missionaries have had a prominent part in the 
work of teaching and in moulding the characters of the students. 
Four ladies are now members of the college faculty, and the larger 
part of the foreign teaching is at their hands. One lady is a member 
of the theological faculty, and no instructor is listened to by the 
students with higher regard and appreciation. Thus it comes about 
that in this most conservative country, where women are the least 
honored, the most advanced ideas in Western lands, which are far 
from being generally accepted, are taken as a matter of course in this 
mission school. Even Confucian scholars catch the infection of 
higher ideas. One such scholar remarked that it was quite evident 
that foreign women were a higher order of beings than the Chinese 
women. 

It is often asked, ‘“ But what are you going to do with these 
young men when you have educated them? Must the foreigner 
continue to supply places and give support to them?” The answer 
is, that with a Christian Church expanding with ever increasing rapid- 
ity there is now, and will continue to be in the future, five calls for 
“a reliable Christian helper” to one such man which can be supplied 
from our Christian schools. Every year we are receiving many such 
calls from other missions, and yet we have not half the men we need 
for our own work. 

A few words in conclusion on the Chinese memoriter system of 
education. This system has not been ruled out of the lower grades of 
our mission schools, but has been retained with decided modifications, 
since it is believed that there is good in the system to be conserved, 
as well as evils to be avoided. In the unfolding of the child’s mind 
the lower powers come into exercise before the higher, the memory 
before the reflective faculties. I believe the Chinese method of educa- 
tion is right in its order in first feeding the memory, but it seriously 
fails in much of the mental food which it gives to the child, and yet 
more seriously in the long delay before the child is helped to digest 
and comprehend that which lies stored in his memory. Foreigners 
will find it greatly to their advantage to study aloud in the acquisition 
of the Chinese language. So I believe it is a mistake to compel Chinese 


students to commit to memory without using their voices. The voice 
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helps to emphasize what is being acquired and to impress it upon the 
mind. We modify and modulate loud study, but do not wholly 
repress it. It is often forgotten that the Chinese boy’s memorizing of 
the ancient classical literature is his one and only method of acquiring 
his own language. When he can recite the Four Books as easily 
as water runs down hill he has covered the ground equivalent to the 
work in a Western school of learning to read with ease, to spell with 
accuracy, and to understand the outlines of rhetoric and composition. 
When he has in addition learned to explain the Four Books he has a 
mastery of the choicest portion of the Chinese literature such as our 
Western method of education does not often give. The graduates 
from our college and seminary from their memoriter studies have 
acquired accurate and retentive memories, and by their Western 
studies their reflective faculties have been awakened and stimulated. 
Their powers of expression have been trained, and when they stand 
as preachers before audiences, whether large or small, they speak with 
self-possession and ease, and give clear and orderly expression to their 
well-digested thoughts. Let us be slow to tear down until we are 
quite certain that we know how to build better. Possibly the next 
fad in the method of education in Western lands will be to set 
boys and girls to memorizing selected sections from standard 
classical authors, and to require them in order to catch their “ divine 
afflatus” to shout aloud the rythmic sentences, their diaphragms 
swelling and sinking in delighted sympathy with the liquid cadences, 
and their tympanums sending on the throbbing music to the deepest 
recesses of their souls! Then it would be unkind to suggest that the 
Occident in its progress in learning had itself been a learner from the 
primeval institutions of the Orient. 
D. Z. Snerrrenp. 
Tungeho, March 27th, 1895 


-_—————_~ 2 > __ 


List of Educational Articles from the “ Recorder.” 
1869—1894. 
The Fditors, Educational Department, 


DEAR Sirs : 


A EDITATING on the problems of Christian education in China 
J veh I have found many helpful suggestions in reading several 
“eS” articles on the subject in the RecorpEr, published in pre- 
vious years. As it may be useful to some of our fellow-labourers 
in China to read them over again 1 would ask you to publish 
the following list for reference in the Educational Department of 
the Recorper. 
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ducational questions will certainly become more prominent 
in China after the war, and before answering them we shonld learn 
from the experience of the past. Would it therefore not be advis- 
able for the Educational Association to republish at least some of 
these valuable papers in one handy volume, especially for the bene- 
fit of those who cannot get the whole series of the RecorpEr ? 


With kindest regards, 


Yours truly, 
P. Kranz. 
5 Carter Road, Shanghai, 
April 8th, 1895. 


Recorper, 1869, p. 132,150. Mission Schools, by Rev. L. B. Peet. 


a » p. 214. Female Education at Shanghai, by 

Rev. E. W. Syle. 
p. 249. On teaching Enelish to Chinese As- 

sistants, by Rev. H. V. Noyes. 

- 1870, p. 79. Schools in Kwantung Province. 

a » —p. 287. The Great Medical College at Pe- 
king, by J. Dudgeon, M.D. 

” 1874, p. 111. Report for the Year 1873-74 of the 


Mission Schools connected with 
the Rhenish Missionary Society. 
F., Hubrig. 

o . pe 803, Review of Dr. Faber’s Chinese 
Work on ‘“ Western (especially 
German) Schools and Examina- 


tions.” 
se 1876, p. 232. Contents of Dr. Faber’s Chinese 
Work on “ Education.” 
1877, p. 427. School Books for China, by Rev. C. 
W. Mateer. 
p. 462. The Future Language of China, by 
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article). 
‘a 1878, p. 307. The Text-book Series, by Rev. A. 
Williamson. 
“ » p. 372. Mathematics in Chinese, by Rev. C. 
W. Mateer. 
1879, p. 284. The Chinese Classics in Mission 
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Schools, by Rev. Hampden C, 
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“ 1880, p. 40. Education of Women in China, by 
S. Wells Williams, LL.D. 
p- 138. Edneational Works for the Chinese 
(Minutes). 
= » ope 108, The Book Language, by Rev. C. 
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C. Henry. 
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J. M. W. Farnham. 
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Rev. ©. W. Mateer, D.D. 
9 » p. 126. Curriculum of Schools in the Basel 
Mission, by Rev. C. R. Hager. 
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by Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D. 
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Kupfer. 
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cences of Thirty Years Mission 
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Mr. Wm. Paton. 
» p. 148. A Chinese 'l'ype Writer. 

p. 554, The Relation of the Edueation of 
Chinese Youth in our Boarding- 
schools to the Evangelization of 
the Fuhkien Province, by Rev. J, 
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1890, p. 72. 


9» p. 129. 


9 «=e 247. 


»» p. 243. 


» p- 396. 
»  p. 448. 


1891, p. 256. 


1892, p. 20. 


» p 380, 
»  p. 14% 
, p. 155 
p- 164. 
p. 362. 
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1893, p. 7 
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The Blind in China. 

The New Education in China, by 
Rev. L. W. Pilcher (very valu- 
ble). 

English Language in Chinese Educa- 
tional Work, by C. T. Tenny, 
M.A. (very important). 

Christian Education « Factor in 
Evangelization, by Rev. P. W. 
Pitclier (a most important paper.) 

A Public Examination for Western 
Schools in China, by Rev. W. T. 
A. Barber. 

The Relation of Christian Education 
toother Branches of Mission Work, 
by Rev. D. Z. Sheftield (very 
valuable). 

Deaf-Mute Instruction, by Rev. C. 
R. Mills, D.D. 

The Roman Catholic Terminology, 
by Rev. C. F. Hogg. 

Education and Work for the Chi- 
nese Blind, by Rev. W. Campbell. 

Mr. Murray’s Method . . . for the In- 
struction of the Blind, by H. 
Blodget, D.D. 

A System of Chinese Short-hand, 
by Rev. Alex. Gregory (Amoy). 
Educational Notes, by Dr. J. Fryer. 
Higher Education in China, by Rev. 
J. C. Ferguson (very valuable). 
Mr. Ferguson calls attention to the 
necessity of a New Style of Writ- 
ing for Chinese, similar to that 
of the Manchu or to the Japanese 

Kana. 

Education a Factor in Evangeliza- 
tion, by Rev. P. W. Pitcher, 
Amoy. 

Principles of Education, by Rev. W. 
P, Bentley. 

Objects, Methods and Results of 
Higher Education in our Mission 
Schools, by Rev. J. Jackson. 

Objects, Methods and Results of 
Higher Education in our Mission 
Schools, by Rev. J. Jackson 
(concluded), 

Dangers and Advantages of Day- 
schools, by Rev. C. F. Kupfer. 
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First Triennial Report of the Educa- 
tional Association, by Dr. J. 
Fryer. 

The Moral Influence of Christian 
Education in China, by Right Rev. 
Bishop Graves. 

Jesus as a Teacher and Trainer, by 
Rev. A. Sydenstricker. 

Educational Department. 

Educational Department. 


. The Government Colleges of Su- 


chow, by Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D. 
To what Extent should we teach 
the Chinese Classics in our Mis- 
sion Schools? by Rev. C. Hartwell. 

Educational Department. 

Theological Instruction. Its Place 
in Mission Work in China, by 
Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D.D. 

Education and Missions, by A. J. 
Gordon, D.D. (danger of education) 

Pecuniary Aid to Pupils, by Rev. 
Samuel Couling. 

Chemical Nomenclature, by Rev, G. 
A. Stuart, M.D. 

The Chefoo Industrial School, by 
Rev. G. 8. Hays. 

Female Education, by Rev. R. M. 
Mateer. 

A Public Museum, by I. 8. White- 
wright. 

Education and Missions. A Study, 
by Rev. J. C. Ferguson. 

The Educational Congress at Chi- 
cago, July, 1893, by “Dr. J. Fryer, 

The Hangchow High School, by do. 

Dr. Pilcher’s Correspondence in re- 
gard to School Books. (I. Text- 
books that are needed. II. Text- 
books in preparation), by Rev. A. 
P. Parker, D.D. 

Rev. T. Richard’s Scheme for in- 
troducing Western Education in 
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Text-books in Wen-li, Mandarin, 
Colloquial or Romanized? An- 
swers to a Circular Letter. 

A Plea for Reform inthe Conduet 
ot Day-schools, by Rev. F. L. 
Hawks Pott, B.D. 
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Chinese Young Men at the Present 
Time, by Rev. H. Blodget, D.D. 
- » p. 448, Educational Association, General 
Kditor’s Report (work done since 
last meeting). 
” » p. 493. Symposium on Foot-binding. 
i »  p. 937. Serious Questions for Educators. 
(1. Heathen Children in Boarding- 
schools, 2. the Classics in Boarding- 
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by F. E. Meigs. 
9 »  p. 989. The Need of Museums in China, by 
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any science with Western nations 
except by an adequate knowledge 
of English.” P. 591). 
Mr. Murray’s System criticised by 
Rev. T. W. Houston. 
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Notes and Items. 


tr EV. F. L. HAWKS POTT, LL.B., of St. John’s College, has 
YIS\ been nominated and elected by the President and Vice-Presi- 

dents of the Association as Treasurer to fill the vacancy 
caused by the return to America of Prof. Bonnell. This will 
give new strength to the Executive Committee. In future all 


payment of accounts, yearly dues, etc., ought to be made to Mr. Pott. 





Two new works in the Chinese language on the sister subjects of 
Light and Sound have just now been placed on sale, and have enrich- 
el the list of the published works of the Educational Association. 
They are both by the Rev. W. M. Hayes, of the Tengchow College, 
Shantung. Whatever Mr. Hayes undertakes is well and thoroughly 
done. Both as a practical teacher of Western science in the Chinese 
language, and as an author of educational books, he stands among 
those of the foremost rank. His name is therefore a suflicient 
enarantee for the practical and educational value of these treatises. 
The volume on Light covers over 80 leaves, or 160 pages, and is 
illustrated by over 180 engravings. It also contains 5 pages of 
terms in English and Chinese, arranged alphabetically, so as to 
render reference easy, both to foreign teachers and to native students 
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who know enough of English. This treatise was compiled principally 
to satisfy the requirements of the students of the Tengchow College, 
but it has been enlarged, so as to form a tolerably complete work on 
the subject, with everything brought up to date. Mr. Hayes has 
wisely employed all the mathematical discussions, by which alone a 
clear conception of optical instruments can be obtained. Had he 
shirked this difficulty his treatise would have been wanting in one of 
the most important elements for the proper training of the Chinese 
mind. He takes it for granted, perhaps a little too much, that the 
subject of mirrors and lenses is well understood. In the preparation 
of this excellent text-book most of the great modern authorities 
have heen consulted, a list of whose works is found in the English 
preface. The work on Sound is smaller, occupying ouly 34 leaves, or 
68 pages. It has also a vocabulary of terms in English and Chinese 
and an English preface, from which it appears that it is mainly a 
translation from Ganot’s Physics, 12th edition, supplemented from 
Tyndall’s lectures. It is illustrated by 66 engravings, some of 
which are well done, considering they, as well as the engravings of 
the work on Light, are specimens of native imitative art. Much of 
what has been said of the preceding treatise holds good for this also. 
The style of both treatises is clear and simple, well adapted for the 
intended purpose. ‘The terminology as a whole is an improvement 
on that of works on these subjects that have already been published, 
but in a few cases terms already in pretty general use might 
perhaps have better been retained than changed for entirely new ones. 
Terminology is, however, much a matter of taste and opinion, 
and as no two people can see things exactly alike the only remedy 
for the confusion that exists is the law of “the survival of the 
fittest.” The worst of it is that this law often takes such a 
long time to bring about its results! Hitherto the only available 
works on Light and Sound in the Chinese language have been the 
translations of Tyndall’s lectures on these subjects, published 
long years ago at the Kiangnan Arsenal, and Dr. Martin’s Natural 
Philosophy. None of these is essentially a school book. Hence 
educators will hail these new works of Mr. Hayes us more exactly 
suitable for school purposes and embodying the newest information 
on these two important and interesting subjects. 











CORRESPONDENCE, 


Correspondence, 


“WHO ARE THE HEATHEN.” 

'o the Editor of 
- ” 
“Tae Cuinese Recorper. 


Dear Str: In the November 
number of the Recorper the above 
question is discussed. There have 
appeared, from time to time, in 
various publications objections to 
the use of the word “heathen” 
as applied to the Chinese and 
Japanese. The implication of those 
who object to the use of the word 
in such connection is that it is a 
term of reproach, involving the 
idea of barbarism, and that ap- 
plying it to a people, many of 
whom are highly cultivated, is an 
offence against good manners, of 
which no gentleman should be 
guilty. No one will deny that use of 
a term which gives offence is better 
avoided when it can be done. At 
the same time it is clear that much 
of the objection to the use of the 
term rests upon a false conception. 
Most of those who use the term 
mean no offence. The word has a 
definite meaning recognized by the 
lexicographers. When it is proper- 
ly used, with no wish to cast con- 
tempt on those designated, is any 
one justified in taking offence, or is 
there good ground for objection ? It 
seems to me not. But perhaps you 
say it often has an idea of contempt 
in it. Not more frequently than the 
word Christian—is it not safe to 
say not one-tenth as frequently P— 
in “heathen” lands. Does any one 
therefore object to the use of 
“ Christian” P By no means. What 
then shall we do about it? It is 
not necessary to say that all mis- 
sionaries especially should ever 
maintain a kind spirit toward all 
and strive at all times to show it. 


But the word “heathen” has too 
strong a hold in the English lan- 
guage to be dislodged. A standard 
dictionary in a note says: “The 
heathen, as the term is used in the 
Scriptures, all people except the 
Jews ; as the term is now used, all 
people except Christians, Jews and 
Mohammedans.” Used according to 
this definition, I do not see that it 
should be more offensive to calla 
man a heathen, if he be one, than to 
call a Jew a Jew, or a Christian a 
Christian. A heathen is such, be- 
cause he does not recognize Je- 
hovah as the true and only God. 
It has nothing whatever to do with 
his being educated and cultivated 
or not. In some mouths the word 
Jew conveys quite as much of a 
stigma as “heathen.” Stilla Jew 
isa Jew. No doubt most Jews glory 
in the name. The same is true of 
Christian and Mohammedan. All 
these words will be used. Only let 
us use them properly and in a 
kindly spirit. Would it not be 
well to take the dictionary as our 
standard in the use of language? 
If we are satisfied from the study 
of it what is the meaning of the 
word “heathen,” and that it has 
good authority for its use, should 
we not seek, in a kindly way, to 
enlighten any who through mis- 
conception are sensitive in regard 
to the application of the term 
rather than virtually accuse those 
who use it of a lack of taste and 
good manners in casting contempt 
on a class of people by the use of a 
word, when in fact no reproach is 
intended, and none contained in 
the word, unless it be a reproach 
not to recognize Jehovah as the 
true God ? 


J. L. W. 
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Our Hook Cable. 


No more copies of Smith’s Chi- 
nese Characteristics are to be had 
at present, the supply of 500 copies 
received a few months ago by the 
Presbyterian Mission Press being 
exhausted. A new supply has been 
ordered, and orders may be booked 
for the same. 

We have received a copy of “ De- 
mon Possession and Allied ‘Themes ” 
by thelate Dr.J.L. Nevius, and hope 
to give a review of the work later on. 
Doubtless many will be surprised to 
learn that itisan octavo volume of 


nearly 500 pages. The Presby- 
terian Mission Press, Shanghai, 


hope to have a supply of the book 
in three or four months. Orders 
may be booked. 


We have been asked to draw 
attention to a new series of well- 
written, beautifully illustrated and 
handsomely got-up tracts, issued by 
the Chinese ‘l'ract Society. There 
are twelve tracts in the series— 
No 1, treats of Jehovah; No 2, 
The Creator; No. 3, the Saviour ; 
No.'4, The Cross ; No 5, Repentance 
and Faith; No. 6, Regeneration ; 
and so on. ‘The fact of the letter- 
press having beenjprepared by Dr. 
DuBose, is a guarantee of the 
suitability of the tracts for wide- 
spread circulation. They cost 25 
ceuts per 100. 


Ss. D. K. 

New and very important publications 
of the Society jor the 
Christian General Knowledge 
amony the Chinese, just published and 
sold at the Mission Press, Shanghai. 
The Witnesses, or Portable Evid- 

ences ( AE WH Hf). Vol. I. Price 15 

cents. Baba Padmanji, Bombay, 

translated by Rev. Young J. Allen, 

LL.D, This is the beginning of a 


and 


Diffusion of 


series of invaluable biographies 
suggested to Dr. Allen when he 
attended the Parliament of Reli- 
gions and heard some of the converts 
from different religions relate what 
they considered the superior excel- 
lence of Christianity. This series 
will comprise an account of the 
conversion and the Christian ex- 
perience of leading men who were 
formerly believers in Shintoism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Mohammedanism, Ju- 
daism, ete. 

Hitherto there has been a great 
ditticulty in getting from the Chi- 
nese Christians anything like an 
adequate, logical or historical state- 
ment of their religious experience. 
They know how to write obituaries 
and memorials, and have no diffi- 
culty in praising the dead or ex- 
horting the living, but seem to have 
but little apprehension of what is 
called for when asked for their ea- 
perience or a narrative of their faith 
in Christ. It was with a view 
therefore to supply to them a 
pattern, oras far as might be, an 
ideal for such a narrative that the 
autobiography of Baba Padmanji 
was placed first in the series. It is 
given in extenso, because of its value 
as a model as well as for its com- 
prehensiveness and its rare adapt- 
edness to China. 

The series will comprise a dozen 
or more volumes when completed. 
The subjects of the first volumes will 
be as follows :— 

Vol. I. Baba Padmanji. 

» II. St. Augustine. 
5, IIT. Ima Ud-Din. 
» LV. Dr. Rossvally. 
» V. Satthianadhan, 
» WI. Neesima. 
» VII. Luther. 
Taxation (ABE Sek EE A ), by Rev. F, 


L. H. Pott. Price 2 cents. This 
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is a republication of an article in 
the Wan Kwoh Kung Pac in order 
to show the Chinese how the 
revenues of different countries are 
raised in a way not too heavy on 
the poor. It is very suggestive to 
thoughtful mandarins. They will 
find that missionaries are great 
helps, not hindrances. 

The Poverty of Shantung (Wy ¥ 
BG $F hk), by Rev, A. G. Jones. 
Price 3 cents. Those who have 
read Mr. Jones’s extremely valuable 
papers on the Poverty of Shantung 
and the relation of Christian mis- 
sions to this poverty will be glad to 
hear that this is now published i in 
Chinese, and furnishes much food 
for thought to every mandarin. 

Macken: ie’s 19th Century, tran- 
slated by Timothy Richard. Its 
Chinese title is F. a aft in x, 
in 8 vols, $2.00. It has two colour- 
ed maps, a table of proper names in 
English and Chinese. 

It gives the history of all the 
leading reforms in France, England, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Turkey, 
Russia and the United States during 
the present century. It gives the 
history of the growth of these nations 


on principles similar to Green’s 


Enitorial 


Owine to the energetic endea- 
vors of Mrs. Archibald Little the 
crusade against foot-binding has 
recently taken on a new phase. A 
Society has been formed in Shang- 
hai, composed of the wives of Con- 
suls, merchants and others, for the 
purpose of circulating anti-foot- 
binding literature among the Chi- 
nese and of possibly memorializing 
the Emperor of China upon the 
subject. At a well attended meet- 
ing held in the rooms of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Shanghai, on Wed- 
uesday, the 21th of April, address- 
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History of the English People. It 
has also a chapter on Modern 
Missions and another on the Papacy. 
Few books, if any, can be more 
suitable for presentation to the 
mandarins and literati of China 
at present than this. Without 
such knowledge as is contained in 
this book it is difficult to imagine 
how reform can begin. 
Modern Missionary Pioneers (iE 
AALH ff), by Timothy Richard. 
thick vol. with coloured m: ap, 14 
ihe and over 30 illustrations. 
50 cents. Many missionaries who 
train native evangelists desire books 
of this kind as Such a 
book as this is geography, history, 
travel and religion, all in one, and 
has also several points about it to 
make it acceptable to the mandarin 
and the general friendly reader. 
A Way to Save the World (ff 
34), by Timothy Richard. 
This is a small booklet sold for 15 
cash. It contains many of the 
choice religious phrases of the 
Chinese, and invites the devout 
among the Chinese to join the 
Christian movement for individual 
reformation and the social reform 
of the people at large. 


text-books. 


Comment, 


es were delivered by the Rev. J. 
Macgowan, of Amoy, who was for- 
tunately present, W. V. Drum- 
mond, Esq., Mr. Archibald Little 


and others, and strong resolutions 


were passed condemning the prac- 
tice as cruel and injurious and 
calling for funds and friends to 


aid in creating a public sentiment 
and assist by personal endeavor. 


Both the North-China Daily 
News and China Gazette have had 
strong and well-written leading 


articles on the subject—favoring 
the new Society—and it can but 
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be hoped that the new venture will 

have a most happy influence in 

helping suppress this so great evil. 
x * 

One correspondent of the Daily 
News spoke of the practice as a 
“physical evil and not a moral 
evil.” But in a case like this of a 
practice voluntarily and persistently 
pursued it is impossible to separate 
between the moral and the physical 
evil. Perhaps missionaries have 
been too apt in the past to cajole 
themselves with some such specious 
argument as the foregoing,—being 
overwhelmed too with the thought 
of the fixedness of the custom and 
its almost universal prevalence. 
But more and more are we con- 
vinced that they should agitate the 
matter. Mr. Macgowan gave some 
very interesting and instructive 
illustrations of what may be done 
when once the subject is earnestly 
taken up and faithfully prosecuted. 
We should remember that there is 
no sin against the body which is 
not also sin against the spirit. 

i + os 

Certainty theJapanese have done 
much to call for admiration, and 
but few things demanding censure in 
the conduct of the war with China 
thus far. The Imperial Proclama- 
tion of the Emperor of Japan conse- 
quent upon the signing of the peace 
is a worthy and in many respects 
remarkable document. His Majes- 
ty, after praising the people for their 
valor, “hopes that all loyal sub- 
jects will guard against conceit 
and show a spirit of modesty and 
humility, and strive to perfect 
military defences without going 
to extremes, as well as to promote 
education and refinement without 
engendering effeminacy.” 

As was to be expected, with the 
armistice being in force, there is 
nothing very definite to report in 
this month’s Diary of Events. 
Our readers in the interior will be 
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glad to hear that peace negotia- 
tions were satisfactorily completed, 
the treaty now only requiring 
ratification. There have been 
many varied conjectures—mostly 
“on good authority ’—as to the 
terms of peace, but the exact con- 
ditions are not yet known to the 
public. In all probability these will 
comprise the autonomy of Corea, 
the cession of a certain portion of 
conquered territory, a heavy in- 
demnity—supposed to be about 
200,000,000 taels—with occupation 
of certain strategic points until 
the whole amount has been paid, 
the opening of a few ports to 
trade and an offensive and defensive 
alliance between China and Japan. 


As we go to press there are 
rumours of discontent and riot 


in Formosa, caused by receipt of 
news pointing to the probable 
cession of Formosa to the Japan- 
ese; the ratification of the treaty 
may therefore be followed by inter- 
nal troubles. The political hori- 
zon is also darkened by the pos- 
sibility of Russia—whose fleet in 
eastern waters is unusually large— 
opposing any annexation of the 
mainland by. the Japanese. 

SPECIAL attention having lately 
been directed to the Pescadores 
our readers will be glad to learn 
that the English Presbyterian Mis- 
sion havea small Church there. The 
Pescadores Church forms the foreign 
mission of the native Formosa 
Church ; the expense of that mission 
being wholly defrayed by native 
money. 

‘2 « 

DurinG the next few weeks the 
May meetings will be qecupying the 
attention of the Church at home. 
We trust that they will be much 
blessed in deepening the interest in 
missionary work, and that as the 
claims of Christ are put forward 
there may be called forth offers of 
personal service, more conscientious 
giving and more earnest prayer for 
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the extension of Christ’s kingdom. 
Might it not be possible for the 
workers on the field to hold special 
May meetings, when reports of each 
other’s work could be heard and 
given? With so much to learn, so 
much to be thankful for and so 
much to pray for we believe helpful 
meetings could be held in various 
work centres. 
° * + 

TuHosE who had the privilege of 
attending the meeting of the China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
at which Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, 
F.R.G.S., gave her lecture on 
Western Thibet, must have admired 
her keen faculty for observation 
and enjoyed the choice language 
used in graphic descriptions of the 
intrepid traveller’s experiences. No 
less noteworthy was the quiet man- 
ner in which Mrs. Bishop kept her 
own hardships in the background, 
although unavoidable personalities 
gave eagerly-listened-to details of 
thrilling experiences, perilous ad- 
ventures and narrow escapes. 

Mrs. Bishop’s visits to the Poly- 
nesian Islands, Japan, China, the 
Malay Peninsula, Ceylon, India, 
Cashmere, Western Thibet, Persia, 
Arabia and Asia Minor have been 
of real, if indirect, benefit to the 
mission cause. She admits having 
been made a convert to missions by 
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seeing in four and a half years of 
Asiatic travelling the desperate 
needs of the un-Christianized world. 
“There was a time,” she said ata 
meeting in Exeter Hall, “when I 
was altogether indifferent to mis- 
sions, and would have avoided a 
mission station rather than have 
visited it. But the awful, pressing 
claims of the un-Christianized na- 
tions which I have seen have taught 
me that the work of their conver- 
sion to Christ is one to which one 
would gladly give influence and 


whatever else God has given to 
one.” 
* *& * 
WeE fear few travellers are as 


conscientious as Mrs. Bishop. To 
realise the widespread need for the 
Gospel she braved many dangers and 
visited many uninviting places; 
most travellers, on the other hand, 
avoid all unattractive native un- 
pleasantnesses, and consequently 
in their restricted travels never 
come in personal contact with the 
work or the workers. But when 
questions are asked at home they 
are ready either to pooh pooh the 
idea of missions, or to give “sage” 
opinions as to how the work should 
be carried on, and that in spite, 
probably, of having never read a 
mission report, or visited a native 
chapel, or school, or hospital. 


— ~ 


Missionary Aletos. 


—TLast March the Revs. A. F. H. 
Saw and EK. P. Hearnden, of 
Nankin, were ordained at the West 
London ‘l'abernacle. 





—Christian Endeavor work is 
doing well here in Foochow. Next 
week we hope to hold our second 
annual “ Rally” of the Foochow 
societies. It is almost a provin- 
cial one this year, as delegates will 
attend from points quite distant 
from Foochow. 


Next year perhaps we may be 
able to invite delegates from the 
Amoy societies, and so begin the 
Fukien Provincial Union. 

There is manifest a feeling of 
special earnestness and desire to 
be filled with the Holy Spirit 
among the Christians of all denc- 
minations here, and we hope for a 
rich blessing through the annual 
meeting and conference next week. 

May I also ask what manuals or 
haud-books for Christian workers 
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are published by the Press, or so 
far as you know, by other Presses 
in China P 

Here we have Sayle’s “The Word 
for the Work,’ and Yatman’s 
“ How to win Souls ;”’ one in collo- 
quial, the other classical. I should 
like to know of any others available. 

Yours “for Christ and the 
Church,” 

(Miss) Caronttne E, CuHItTenpeEn, 

Foochow. 


Rey. D. T. Robertson, writing 
from Newchwang, March 6, says: 
*“ After we saw the remains of the 
Port Arthur army headed off from 
the town and passing on north- 
ward outside the gates we became 
more confident. Soon the Japs 
following up brought down thou- 
sands of soldiers into our neigh- 
bourhood ; the camp (ying) was 
full of them; every suburban 
village was a barrack; they were 
pouring about the streets foraging 
in hundreds from morning till 
night; yet no person was in the 
slightest alarm, and no one could 
say they had received an insult 
worth mentioning. 

We heard the sounds of one 
battle to the north and another to 
the sonth. And a Japanese spy or 
two has been marched into the 
street. These sorts of things only 
cost an afternoon’s talk. Things 
are likely to be lively now, however, 
for scouting bodies of Japanese 
were under the walls last night, 
and were firedon by the town’s- 
guards. All the women and child- 
ren were weeping without ceasing 
last night at the nigh prospect. 
They all havea high opinion of the 
Japanese, for it has largely spread 
about how excellently they have 
maintained social order in Hai- 
cheng and immediate neighhour- 
hood during the winter, how gener- 
ous and fair they are to the people. 
The Coreans that follow the Japan- 
eso army seem to be their terror. 
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You will be interested to know 
how the native Church is coming 
through this storm. There are of 
course heavy defections up-country. 
Kverywhere the Roman Catholics 
who declare themselves the true 
shepherds that never flee from the 
sheep, are working to gather in a 
harvest of our members; while 
in Hai-cheng we could enrol mem- 
bers by the tens, all believing that 
any connection (even if you only 
buy a Bible) with the foreigner is 
advantageous at present,—wherein 
they are right, for the Japs are 
specially conciliatory towards 
Christians. Unfortunately like 
Chinamen everywhen our members 
have not altogether kept their 
heads, and when the Chinese regain 
Hai-cheng they will not render it 
happier for our members for their 
former familiarity with, and affec- 
tion for, the Japanese. 

Perhaps our most pressing strait 
is the impossibility of sending 
money up-country. The almost 
total cessation of traffic prevents 
us ‘ordering’ the money to the 
various centres, and the dangerous 
state of the roads from soldiers 
and robbers (2. ¢.), amateur thieves 
and professional ones, forbids us 
forwarding in specie. Some of us 
have tried totransmit silver hidden 
on the person of trusted Chinamen ; 
some have lost heavily, some have 
succeeded. It is so far to my 
place up north, and the risks are 
so notoriously great, that I have 
paid off my men. 

We should have had less fight- 
ing all round this neighbourhood 


had the Japanese minded the 
winter even less than they did 
and marched on more briskly. 


The Chinaman has no moral cour- 
age, and falls off whenever the 
bullets begin to drop round him 
in a little more forcible way than 
he had expected. He then retreats 
hard. But given time and num- 
bers and he will drum himself up 
into great courage and confidence 
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and march back cheerfully into 
the jaws of death. They conduct 
no guerilla warfare ; they advance 
en masse, or retreating do it at 
once on the grand scale; they are 
either actively at a huge onset, 
or practising protractedly in camp. 
The leaders have proved shulkers, 
and the men know it. 

Every single soldier almost is 
in flight, and the Japanese quietly 
advancing on to the town. What 
the Taotai will do I do not know. 
His escape is still safe northward 
over the river. Perhaps he should 
stay; better be a prisoner here 
than arraigned at Pekin or filling 
his next promotion Governor of 
Moukden. It could be noticed 
that be has been very attentive 
to all captured spies of late, sum- 
moning our port doctor to visit 
the last capture, for example. Yet 
he has chopped off not a few heads. 

We have six hundred wounded 
soldiers on our hands, accommo- 
dated in four inns. One inn is man- 
ned by the doctor and officers and 
petty officersof H. M.S. Firebrand. 
The pilots, under the port doctor, 
attend to another. All the mission- 
aries with a lot of the community 
do duty in the others. The Red 
Cross flag waves over them all. 
It is very interesting work, besides 
making the natives our friends. 
The Taotai pays for food and 
firing. We attend to the rest, and 
were either of us inclined to go 
into it 1 could give you a long 
account of the sights and experi- 
ences of a military hospital. The 
most objectionable cases are gan- 


grenous frost-bitten feet. The 
worst of these were from Port 


Arthur, where in their flight they 
were forced into the sea. Other 
frost-bites have resulted from lying 
out wounded a day and a night, 
or being carried in a long distance 
without proper attention, or (stran- 
gest of all) by fleeing so hard that 
his shoes came off and he had no 
time to pick them up. Many a 
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man goes home without toes, some 
without a foot to stand on. Some 
have been in the range of machine 
guns, aud are riddled with bullets, 
yet alive. Five or six men have been 
shot right through the head in all 
directions, yet are very merry at 
this present. But the subject 
is not pretty. I must away now 
and dress some of them.” 


ACCOUNT OF A WRECK ON 
UPPER YANG-TSE. 


THE 





Below is a copy of portions of 
letters from Mrs. Lewis and Mr. 
Lovatt, describing a narrow escape 
from drowning of Dr. McCartney 
and his two children and Mrs. 
Lewis at the Yeh rapid on Jan. 
lith. I am sure all the friends 
will join in devout thanksgiving 
and praise that God has in mercy 
spared their lives. 

Mrs. Lewis writes: “Here I am 
alive to write to you again when 
day before yesterday at 3 p.m. it 
looked as though the woman, the 
children and I would be drowned, 
We came on very fast, were clear 
up to the Yeh-tan on the third day 
and were going up the rapid slowly, 
but apparently all right, when 
suddenly the boat turned, and we 
were all in the water. We did not 
know till afterwards what the mat- 
ter was. It seemed the rudder 
broke ; the boat turned just a little, 
and the sail capsized us in two 
minutes. Doctor climbed out of 
the window, and I tried to keep in 
the upper part, but the water kept 
coming up over my mouth and face. 
Roy was up and down in the water, 
and I managed to pull him up on 
to a board. Then the poor baby 
was head under a board, and [ 
pulled and pulled, but could not get 
her out. Doctor came to the win- 
dow and pulled Roy out. Then I 
said, “Baby is dead.” But he pull- 
ed her out, held her head down, 
and she gasped and revived. Then 
he pulled me up, holding of one hand 
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and the cook the other, but the 
hole was so small that it was with 
ditticulty that I got out at all, and 
the water kept coming up over my 
head, so that I thought [ was going 
to be drowned right there. I did 
remember to hold my breath when 
my head under water, or | 
should not have got out as well as I 
did. By this time the life boat 
was coming, and one of the men 
chopped a hole and helped the doc- 
tor get the woman out, then rowed 
for the shore with us as fast as pos- 
sible. I could hardly climb up the 
hill to some huts, even with the 
doctor and the cook to help me 
long, so weak was I and so weighed 
The people were 


was 


down with water. 
as kind as could be, and built up 
coal and wood fires in the ground, 
putting me into dry ragged gar- 
ments, and in the course of time J 
had my stockings and undervest 
dry to put on again. 
was purple in the face for some 
time, but one of the women put her 
right into her bosom, and thus 
warmed her. She has a very bad 
cold, and I am afraid of croup or 
worse. toy is out all right, and 
though I had a terrible headache 
last night [Tam remarkably well, 
The woman is better 


Poor baby 


considering. 
again, but had a very narrow escape. 
[ slept on a filthy bed that night, 
aud got quite infested with lice. 
[ could not shut my eyes without 
feeling the water over my head, 
It is a terrible feeling to be shut 
down into the water that way. 
Saturday morning we were up 
early, and though several articles 
of the children’s clothing were miss- 
ing we managed to clothe them 
in their dried garments fairly com- 
fortably. When I had dried a 
Chinese garment or two we gave 
the comforters which we had saved 
from the wreck to the people for 
their kindness, and went down in a 
tiny boat to Ichang. This seemed 
the only thing to do, as we were so 
near and had nothing to eat or 
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wear. Now we are on board the 
steamer with the Pollards. I am 
so glad to have them as fellow- 
passengers. ] your heart 
will be very sore when you hear of 
all this trouble. I was so down 
that I said once, “The Lord has 
forsaken me,” but later I cried out 
of the depths of my misery, and He 
sent the answer, “I will not suffer 
thee to be tempted above that you 
are able to bear, and will also with 
the (temporary) trial make a way 
ot escape.” 


know 


I took courage again 
Him for His love and 
inercy in sparing me to see you 
again. My heart has been sad at 
leaving you in this way, but it 
seemed again the only thing to do, 
so I did it.” 


and thank 


Mr. Lovatt, at whose house they 


had been so kindly entertained, 
writes: “That they were all saved 
was under Divine Providence, 


owing to the coolness and self-pos- 


session of Mrs. Lewis and _ the 
energy of Dr. McCartney.” Mr. 
Lovatt also says that Mrs. Me- 


Cartney’s coffin was found the next 
day secured to the bank about 40 
miles below the scene of the wreck, 
the boat having gone to pieces, He 
says that they arrived in Ichang 
about 24 hours after they started 
on the return, minus everything 
but their dear selves. And, ‘* You 
will be pleased to know that the 
ladies of the community did every- 
thing they could for your dear and 
brave wife, who has won all our 
hearts by her noble self-devotion to 
Mrs. McCartney ; I may truly say, 
both alive and dead. It has been 
decided that they had better go on 
to Shanghai and get a new outfit, 
returning with Mr. Cady.” = Mr, 
Lovatt also says that Dr. McCart- 


ney “ bears his severe trials and 
troubles nobly.” 
Dr. McCartney describes the 


** When we were 
about half way up the rapid the 
rudder broke, and the sail being 
up the boat was thrown over on 


wreck as follows : 
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its side and filled with water at 
once ; we in the meantime drifting 
out into the river. When the ac- 
cident occurred I was in the first 
room, while Mrs. Lewis, the woman 
and the two children were in the 
middle room. I at once worked 
my way out through the window 
and went to the room where Mrs. 
L. and the children were. When 
1 reached them L saw Mrs. L, in 
the water up to her neck, holding 
toy in one hand and Ethel in the 
other. She told me to take Roy 
out first as Ethel was dead. (Awful 
news after what I had _ passed 
through), After Roy was out I 
pulled the darling little girl out by 
her feet. She had been under water 
some time and to all appearance 
was quite dead. When I took her 
out she gave a gasp for breath, 
resembling a child when it first 
comes the world. As soon 
as possible I turned my atten- 
tion to Mrs. L., who by this time 
was fast sinking. I tried to 
pull her through the window, but 
my strength was not enough. I 
called the cook to my assistance, 
after which we succeeded in getting 
her out. After this the woman 
was nowhere to be seen, and I 
concluded she was dead. In a 
short space of time the life-boat 
came to our assistance, and we cut 
a hole with an ax in the side of 
the boat and pulled the old woman 
through more dead than alive. 
The life-boat took us all off after 
floating about the 


into 


one /2 down 


river. Seventeen people, including 
three women and four children, 


were in the boat, and all 


were 
saved. 

As soon as I saw Mrs. L. and 
the children safely in a house I 


turned my attention to the boat, 


but did not succeed in saving 
much. I got out only Mrs. L.’s 


trunk and the most of our bedding. 
The boat was broken up on the 
Ch‘in-t‘an, and we found my wife’s 
coffin about 20 /i below the rapid 
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the next morning. All we could 
do, having no money and no cloth- 
ing, was to return to Ichang and 
Shanghai.” 

Mrs. Lewis, writing about the 
journey back to Ichang, says: 
“We put up the blankets at the 
front and back of the boat and sat 
down on top of the blankets which 
had been given us, huddling toge- 
ther to keep warh. Snow was on 
the hills, and the strong head wind 
was bitterly cold. However we got 
along as well as could be expect- 
ed, and reached Ichang about 7 
a.m., Sabbath. We went right up 
to the Lovatt’s and surprised and 
grieved them by our misfortunes, 
All the way down we were looking 
for the boat, but nothing was seen 
till we had passed the Ch‘in-t‘an, 
when the coflin was seen on shore. 
After it was taken on board we 
went on seeing pieces of the boat on 
shore. At one place not far from 
Pin-san-ba one of the doctor’s wood- 
en boxes was seen all broken up. 
I take it the hulk floated to the 
Ch‘in-t’an and was dashed to pieces 
on the rocks, letting the boxes, ete., 
which were in the hold, float away.” 
Mrs. Lewis writes that she went 
to the steamer from Mr. Lovatt’s, 
dressed in half a dozen different 
people’s clothes. 

Let me say for the benefit of 
those who do not know that Dr. 
McCartney had started for Ameri- 
ca with his family, Mrs. Lewis 
attending as nurse. They were 
obliged to stop at Ichang, where 
after the lapse of four weeks Mrs. 
McCartney passed away. In one 
of the most formidable rapids of 
the Yang-tse they met with the 
wreck above described. The kind- 
ness of the rude Chinese in the 
huts will remind many of Paul’s 
shipwreck when ‘the barbarous 
people shewed no little kindness,” 
“For they kindled a fire and re- 
ceived us every one.” That girl 
baby, one year and a day old at the 
time of the wreck, owes no small 
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debt of gratitude on account of 
being warmed _ to 
woman’s bosom. 


life in that 
May she grow up 
to womanhood ag one taking the 
Chinese women into her heart of 
love, 

Surely the promise has been prov- 
en true, “When thou _passest 
through the waters I will be with 
thee, and through the rivers they 
shall not overflow thee.” David, 
after his life had been in danger, 
wrote: ‘This poor man cried, and 
the Lord heard him and_ saved 
him out of all his troubles.” And, 
again: “ Many are the afflictions 
of the righteous, but the Lord 
delivereth out of them all.” 
True it is that the Lord’s ways are 
not as our ways. The lessons He 
would teach us are seldom those 
which we would have set for our- 
selves to learn. 


him 


SPENCER LEwis. 
Chungking, China, Feb. 19th, 1895, 





ANTI-FOOT-BINDING. 


The annual meeting of the Central 
China Mission which convened this 
year at Kiukiang set apart the even- 
ing of Oct. 29 for a mass-meeting 
in which to discuss the custom of 
foot-binding. The meeting was 
well attended by both men, women 
and children. First, a good num- 
ber of missionaries evinced their 
interest in the subject by their 
presence. Next, the native preach- 
ers came in force, ready evidently 


to convince or be convinced. Then 
the members of the two local 
Churches, men and women, dis- 


covered to the world their courage 
in daring to hear the subject dis 
cussed. Last of all the pupils of 
the boarding-schools, both the 
boys’ and girls’ schools, came as a 
matter of course, and very general- 
ly, we matter of 
choice. Miss Peters, of Nanking, 
opened up the subject with a 
Scriptural view of it. She did not 


believe, as a 
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fail to make it clear to Bible 
students that the spirit of the 


Holy Scriptures is grievously of- 
fended by the barbarism of foot- 
binding. 

Mr. Hwang, the 
Church outside the city, followed 
with an expression of his convic- 
tions against the practice, when 
the meeting was thrown open for 
voluntary remarks by men _ or 
women. 

The brethren were “instant in 
season,” and many were the earnest 


pastor of the 


words of argument, appeal and 
exhortation, following in such 
quick succession that the more 


retiring spirits of the sisters, al- 
though equally wrought upon by 
the intense interest of the occasion, 
failed to secure the opportunity to 
lift up the voice of their “ prophe- 
sying.” Only two of the speeches 
tinctured of favor to the hoary 
monster custom, and these furnish- 
ed a tangible array of the enemies’ 
forces, the more easily grappled by 
those who had taken up the wea- 
pons of this warfare. Very general 
satisfaction with the spirit of the 
meeting was expressed by the 
friends of the reform in the inter- 
est of which it was held, and again 
regret that the Chinese women, 
many of whom were known to feel 
intensely on the subject, had not 
found opportunity to speak. 

Early the following morning 
some of the younger brethren had 
already posted a call for another 
meeting in the evening, and dis- 
tinctly stated in the notice that 
the sisters were invited to take a 
prominent part. The first of the 
Chinese women to go forward to 
the platform was Mrs. Shih (better 
known to foreigners perhaps by her 
translated name as Mrs. Stone). 

She was the first woman convert- 
ed in this part of the country, and 
has from the first shown herself an 
earnest Christian and staunch re- 
former. The chairman invited her 
to ascend the platform, and from 
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that eminent position she made 
every word distinctly heard to the 
remotest corners of the large chapel 
hall. The sentiments of her elo- 
quent speech were not less distinct 
than the tones of her voice. She 
related a portion of her personal 
experience in connection with the 
reform she had so long advocated. 
She said that when their first 
daughter was born the father knelt 
beside her bed, and together they 
consecrated the little one to their 
Lord and registered their vow that 
her feet should never be bound, 
She was the first girl in all this 
vast region of country left to grow 
up with natural feet, and as other 
girls were added to the family they 
followed in the same good way. 
Yet Mrs. Shih had never unbound 
her own feet. She reasoned that 
should she unbind her own feet 
people would look at her and say, 
“Q yes, she must be from some 
out-of-the-way place where the wo- 
men do not bind their feet, and so 
she does not know how to bind the 
feet of her daughters. That ac- 
counts for such gross neglect.” 
This she feared would dissipate the 
force of the principle involved in 
the reform that was dear to her. 
Now she declared herself convinced 
that the time had come to take 
another step in advance, and there- 
upon announced her determination 
to unbind her own feet. Later in 
the meeting her husband added a 
few words of testimony and ap- 
proval of the course his wife had 
taken. This was one of the inter- 
esting features of this meeting. 

As an outcome an anti-foot-bind- 
ing pledge was offered, and about 
seventy names secured. Many 
more names wlll doubtless be added 
to the number during the year. 
GERTRUDE Howe. 





SPECIAL UNION SERVICES IN WUHU. 


We have had a week of special 
services here, which have been made 
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a great blessing to natives and 
foreigners, saved and unsaved. 

The services were union services, 
and were conducted by the Rev. 
Mr. Franson, a Scandinavian who is 
well known in connection with the 
International Missionary Alliance. 

Bro. Franson addressed the na- 
tives through an interpreter ; one of 
the missionaries of the several 
societies did duty in this capacity on 
each occasion. ‘The services were 
held in turn at the various halls 
aud chapels of the four societies 
represented. Many of those who 
attended came from a considerable 
distance in order to be present at 
the meetings. 

The services commenced on the 
20th February with a prayer-meet- 
ing in English, and our prayers 
were answered by an outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit in a manner 
we have seldom witnessed. 

Kach morning for a week there 
yas a service in Chinese conducted 
by Bro. Franson with the aid of 
an interpreter. Each afternoon a 
Bible-reading in English and each 
evening a Bible-reading or testi- 
mony meeting for foreigners and 
natives. 

In addition were meetings for 
the Scandinavians in their mother- 
tongue. 

On Sunday after the morning 
service all the Christians united 
in partaking of the Lord’s Supper. 

The last day of the special ser- 
vices was a day of fasting and 
prayer. 

A striking feature of the native 
services were after-meetings con- 
ducted in the same manner as in 
Western lands. It was a_ novel 
sight to some and a blessed one to 
all when natives came forward 
desiring to be prayed for, some 
of whom had never before heard 
the name of Jesus, and it was still 
more blessed to see some who pro- 
fessed to be converted. 

We have all had a lift heaven- 
ward, and have felt our strength 
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renewed; we have gone back to 
our work, feeling “strong in the 
Lord and in the power of His 
might,” thanking God for fsuch 
blessed “ times of refreshing.” 

Bro. Franson is a remarkable 
man, a man of prayer, faith and 
good works. He has been the 
means of sending ont over one 
hundred missionaries from his own 
country and America, and is now 
on a tour of inspection, visiting 
these brethren and sisters in India 
(where they are seeking an entrance 
to Thibet), China and Japan. 

The history of our brother’s work 
amongst the Scandinavian Churches 
is a record of true consecration and 
self-denial. Most of the home 
Churches from which these mission- 
aries have come are neither rich 
nor influential, but believing in 
the speedy return of the Master 
they are straining every nerve 
to spread the knowledge of the 
Gospel in the Far Kast. Like the 
Churches of Macedonia the riches 
of their liberality abound in spite 
of poverty. Some of them have 
had to choose between sending out 
missionaries and engaging a pastor 
for themselves, and have chosen 
the former course, others between 
missionaries and new places of 
worship, and have sent missionaries. 
Surely a work which is the out- 
come of such stupendous self-denial 
will receive a great blessing from 
God. 

Out brother has left Central 
China for Peking and a district 
beyond the ‘‘Great Wall,” from 
whence he hopes to return 
Shen-si to this district en route to 
the United States. 

Bro. Franson suggested the de- 
sirability of evangelists in China 
who will work on the plan he has 
adopted here, and we, who have 
witnessed the success of his effort, 
can testify to the immense benefit 
derived, and will pray that God 
may thrust forth suitable men to 
take the field for united 
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services among the various Church- 
es in this land. 


Cras. E. Moruanp. 


Wuhu, 7th March, 1895, 





April lst, 1895, is a day long to 
be remembered by those who ga- 
thered in the home of Dr. and Miss 
Woodhull, of the American Board 
Mission; the occasion being the 
anniversary of Dr. Baldwin’s birth- 
day, which took place in the annals 
of history seventy-five years ago. 
This was thought to be a fitting 
time to give to these veteran 
missionaries, Mr.and Mrs. Baldwin, 
a farewell reception before their 
departure to America, April 13th. 
The weather was auspicious, the 
home tastefully decorated, the 
fragrance of flowers filled the air, 
and all the missions were represent- 
ed inthe gathering, Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop, the distinguished 
traveller, was among the guests. 
The Committee of Arrangements— 
Brothers Hartwell, Banister and 
Worley, Sisters Newton, Taylor and 
Lacy—-did themselves honor; every- 
thing uniting to make the hour a 
delightful success) When soon 
after 3 p.m. Dr. and Mrs. Baldwin 
entered the room the children of 
the missions stood on either side 
of the door laden with flowers to 
welcome them, while they and all 
the company united in saying 
“ Kung-hyi (Js #).” How beanti- 
ful the contrast and blending of 
ripe old with sweet bright 
childhood! The one entering life’s 
journey, the other nearing its close. 


age 


The singing of the quartette, 
Revs. Banister and Beard, Mrs. 
Wilcox and Kinnear, and the solo 
by Mrs. Wilcox and Miss Bosneath 
at the organ, added much to the 
enjoyment. The recitation of the 
12lst Psalm by tue children and 
other recitations by Harriett 
Smyth and Wallace Miner, the dia- 
logue by Walter Henry Lacy and 
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the duett by Jessie Wilcox and 
Mildred Worley moved many 
hearts. The opening prayer by Rev. 
Hubbard, full of unction, tenderness 
and gratitude to God for these 
saintly lives, and earnest pleadings 
for God’s blessing on them in their 
future journeyings and abidings, 
as well as the closing prayer by 
Rev. Banister, led us very near 
the throne. The farewell addresses 
of Revs. Hartwell, Plumb and Ban- 
ister, all full of good things, and 
pleasant reminiscences, the original 
poem by Rev. Walker, rich in 
thought of the highest order, ad- 
mirably read by Dr. Woodhull, in 
Mr. Walker’s absence, each and all 
conspired to make the occasion one 
of rare interest. At the close of 
the exercises refreshments were 
served, while social enjoyment 
refreshed the souls of the 
saints. Dr. Hartwell’s address was 
written on yellow’ satin and 
enclosed in covers of carved cedar 
wood, on which was inscribed in 
Chinese characters: Long life and 
happiness. ‘This was presented to 
Dr. and Mrs. Baldwin as a sou- 
venir. k'rom this address we make 
a few extracts; did space permit 
we should be glad to give it intact: 
“Dr. and Mrs. Baldwin left Phila- 
delphia for Foochow, Nov., 1847, 
landing on the 8th of May, 1844, 
their first home was with Mr. 
Stephen Johnson, the first Protes- 
taut missionary to Foochow who 
lived on the island in the river in 
a native house. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Peet were 
the other and only members of the 
A. B. M. to welcome them on their 
arrival. Dr. Baldwin’s early suc- 
cess in preparing colloquial tracts is 
shown in the fact that his ‘ Ca- 
techism of Christian Doctrine,” pre- 
pared in 1884-5, but slightly alter. 
ed and reduced in size, is still 
useful in the several missions, and 
is now published by our Tract So- 
ciety. Dr. Baldwin’s major share in 
preparing the k’oochow Dictionary, 
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and Baldwin’s preparation of the 
* Manual of the Foochow Dialect,” 
will ensure their names being re- 
membered by all who attempt to 
learn the Foochow language. Dr. 
Baldwin’s large share in translating 
the whole Bible into the spoken lan- 
guage of this people will not soon be 
forgotten by foreigner or native. 
And now Dr.and Mrs. Baldwin that 
your names may be long fragrant 
among this people for whose welfare 
you have given your persevering 
labors and your devoted lives we 
have the pleasure of announcing to 
you that your missionary friends 
have already subscribed the sum of 
six hundred dollars ($600) towards 
the erection of the ‘“ Baldwin Bible 
and Tract Depdt,” from which we 
hope untold thousands of Scripture 


volumes and other books and 
tracts will be issued, which for 
generations to come shall prove 


unspeakable blessings in promoting 
the enlightenment and salvation 
of millions of people living here or 
frequenting this place. Dr. and 
Mrs. Baldwin, we congratulate you 
on the long and useful lives our 
gracious Heavenly Father has 
vouchsafed to you here, and when 
you shall leave us the influence of 
the good work you have done will 
follow you till time shall end.” 
Many earnest prayers and good 
wishes will follow these honored 
servants of God to the dear home 
land. 
Mrs. Mary C. Nino. 


Foochow, 11th April, 1895. 





Cc. E. IN INDIA. 

Christian Endeavor Work in 
Heathen Lands.—Mr. Jones, of Pa- 
sumalai, is organizing the young 
converts into Endeavor Societies 
in his field, and says that the new 
life and organized energy thus in- 
troduced will quickly tell upon the 
older people. —Golden Rule. 

In the Madura district eleven 
new Endeavor Societies were form- 
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ed last year, and the missionary 
Report says that young men who 
were utterly useless in their con- 
gregations, and a burden to them, 
have been stirred up by these so- 
cieties into new life and activity.— 
Golden Rule. 

The editor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Missionary Magazine of 
India, Zhe Harvest Field, says in 
regard to the interdenominational 
aspects of the Christian Endeavor 
movement; one of its missions 
seems to be to bring into closer 
fellowship the young people of all 
denominations, without weakening 
the attachment of each organiza- 
tion to its own Church. In India 
the only difficulty is the language. 
The denominational spirit is but 
little known, and anything that 
van reveal to the Christian Church 
in India its union and greatness 
will vastly help its stability and 
progress.—Golden Rule. 


SOME GLEAMS OF SUNSHINE. 

1. Vrwe.—-A friend of mine hav- 
ing a junk for the long journey from 
Ichang to Chungking heard his 
Christian servant arguing with the 
captain about the fare. The skip- 
per was anxious to overcharge the 
foreigner and divide the profits 
with the servant, whose wages, he 
said, were too small. The man 
replied, “ [ama disciple of Jesus, 
I will not cheat my master. If 
my wages are small I can ask an 
increase, but no cheating.” 

2. Steadfast.—A broker recently 
met me down in the My-sein dis- 
trict. He there met a Confucian 
scholar, who told him that his wife 
is a Christian, baptised in Hankow 
twenty years before. All this time 
she had been alone among the hea- 
then ; no other Christians near her. 
When first married she caused 
trouble because she would not wor- 





ship either ancestral tablets or 
idol images. Finally her patience 
conquered, “she would do noth- 
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ing for the dead, but anything 
for the living.” Every night she 
got a mat and prayed a long time, 
telling God about what had hap- 
pened during the day. All liked 
her, and the heathen glorified God, 
because of her good works. 

3. Changes.—Brother Sparham 
tells of a little town, a few scores 
of miles from Hankow. T'wo years 
ago he was dragged to the city 
gate, ejected with violence, pelted 
with clods from a ploughed field 
and barely escaped with life. Two 
years later, in November, he was 
again at the same place, welcomed 
by friends, taken to his lodging 
and visited by enquirers. Next 
day a chair and table were placed 
at the gate where his life was 
attempted, and open air preaching 
began. The friendly crowd in- 
creased. A voice said, ‘‘ Shang 
choh-tsi” (Get on to the table) ! 
He stood on the table and preached 
himself empty. The same evening 


he baptised five persons. What a 
change ! 
Our dinner party, December 


20th, consisted of Arthur Bonsey, 
L. M. S.; Mr. and Mrs. Broomhall, 
C. 1. M.; Miss Hanbury, and our- 
selves. We here shared the meal ! 

Hudson Broomhall told us of 
the Swedish missionaries of the 
Si-gnan plain, They had been ex- 
pelled by the local magistrates, 
their house destroyed, their lug- 
gage sent after them. An appeal 
was made to the Viceroy. His 
help was hardly expected, as he is 
a relative of the principal persecu- 
tor. To the joy of all he ordered 
the mandarins to escort the mis- 
sionaries back again, return their 
belongings and provide another 
house. ‘This has been done, and 
the people welcomed their return. 
Is the tide turning P 

Speaking of what may be learn- 
ed from a Gospel “without note 
or comment’’—(the general opi- 
nion was that explanatory tracts 
should be sold, or simple comments 
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printed with the text)—Mrs. 
Eroomhall told a story of a man 


in the north who was reading 


Mark and was worshipping the 
twelve apostles. Being better in- 
structed he became an_ earnest 


Christian, Mr. Bonsey gave us 
the story of a man from Kai-fune- 
fu, in Honan (where the Chinese 
Jews are). Some three years ago 
this man travelled some hundreds 
of miles to Hankow. He had read 
Acts, but wanted more books, as 
he saw it was only a section of a 
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larger volume. He learned to 
worship one Jesus, who was cruci- 


fied, dead, buried and rose again 
and ascended to heaven. I[n his 
case further explanation led to 


peace. Miss Hanbury told of a 
tremendous run on the Gospel of 
John; people imagining it to bea 
guide to medicine, as the word 
~ yo-han” in Chinese has the same 
sound in the first syllableas ‘ yoh,” 
medicine ! It traly was 
not for the body but the 
soul, in some cases.—B. Guardian. 


medi- 
cine, 


Ss 


Miary of Events 


March, 1895. 


80th.—An armistice has been conelud- 
ed for twenty-one days from to-day, but 
exclusive of Formosa, where operations 
The 


armistice is granted in consideration of 


will proceed without interruption, 


the attack made on Li Hung-chang. 
April, 1895. 


9th. 
seized the British steamer Yiksang out- 


-To-day a Japanese man-of-war 
side Taku, alleging that she had con- 
traband of On 


searched 220,000 cartridges were found 


war on board. being 


on board, which had been shipped in 


Shanghai as bamboo steel. The owners 


= 


of the steamer had accepted the cargo 


in good faith from a foreign firm as 


being what the shippers actually pro- 
fessed it to be. 


10th. —At 


week in 


the examinations held last 
Peking for Chijén graduates 
intending to compete at the Triennial 
Examinations next May, for the degree 
of Chinshih, or Metropolitan 
one-half of the 
the 


graduate, 
11,000 odd 
Hall 


more than 


stalls in Examination were 
empty. 


13th.—A 
that in consequence of wholesale pecu- 


telegram from London says 


in the Far East. 


been discovered in 
the building of the 
Siberian Railway, large parties of Don 
sailed for Wladivostock 
to settle that district, and to assist in 


which has 
with 


lation 
connection 
Cossacks have 
the protection uf the line. 

—To further cut down the expenses of 
the Court H. I. M. the Empress-Dowager 
has signified her intention to return to the 
capital and live in the T'ze-ning Palace, 
and close the large establishments known 
as Eho Park and the Lake Palaces (Nan- 
pei-hai-tze), which have cost the Im- 
perial treasury nearly ten million taels 
The that 


EKmpress-Downger is 


yearly. 
the 


Emperor, knowing 

passionately 
fond of Eho Park with its surroundings 
of hill and forest, especially as it is ten 
miles from the noise, dust and 
smells of the capital, tried his best to 
make Her Majesty retain Eho Park and 
the Lake Palace only, but the 
Empress-Dowager _ is 


away 


close 
determined to 
economise for the country, and her de- 
cree has now become law, 

—It is reported from Honan, where an 
insurrection is now at its height, that a 
the military man- 
darins have been murdered by the in- 
surgents. The authorities at Kai-féng-fu, 


chehsien and local 
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the capital, are in a great state of 
excitement, and appeals for aid from the 
neighbouring provinces are being sent 
in constant succession, 

17th.—The Viceroy Li Hung-chang 
and suite left Shimonoseki for China, 
and Count Ito and the other Japanese 
delegates will return to Hiroshima to- 
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day. A treaty of peace has been signed, 
but the Japanese decline to make the 
terms known until the ratification of 
the treaty, which it has been mutually 
agreed within three 
weeks from date, and to meet this agree- 
ment the armistice 


to the 8th of May. 


shall take place 


has been extended 





MARRIAGES. 


At Tientsin, 27th March, Mr. A. P. 
LUNDGREN, to Miss E. Ninson, both of 
ae ee 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, 13th April, 
Mr. J. T. SANDBERG, to Miss SIKINE 
STORHANG, both of C. I. M. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, 16th April, 
by the Rev. H.C. Hodges, M.A., Mat- 
coLM Macwair, Shansi, to Mary, only 

William McKee, 

Ballygilbert, Co. Down, Ireland. 


daughter of Ksq., 


DEATH. 


At Chefoo, 17th April, Mr. G. S. Woop- 
WARD, of C. I. M. 


ARRIVALS. 


At Hongkong, for the Rhenish Mission, 
in the Canton province, Rev. H. Ricker, 

At Hongkong, March, Dr. Mrs. 
Joun C. Tomson, Mission 
(returned. ) 

Ar Shanghai, 29th March, Mr. and Mrs. 

and child, Misses J. 
Wess and C, Gates (all returned), for 
C. I. M., from England. 

At Shanghai, 10th April, Rev. W. R. 
Maucoutm and Mr. J. H. Topp, for C. 
I. M., from New Zealand. 

Ar Shanghai, 11th April, J. B. Miter 
and H. E. Botton, for C. I. M., from 
America ; POWELL 
Lister, for Wesleyan Mission, Hankow. 

Ar Shanghai, 19th April, Misses M, C. 
WortnHtinctox, M, A. Woop, I. J. 
Emerick, KE. L. RANDALL and EFFIr 
L. Ranpaty, for C. I, M., from Ameri- 
ea; also Mr. Joun Woopsberry, wife 


and 
London 


Tuomas KING 


also Misses and 


e@ 


atissionary Journal, 


and 4 children, for International Mis- 
sionary Alliance, as business agent 
at Tientsin, and Mr. Tuos. L. Boytr, 
for International Missionary Alliance, 
Wuhu. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Hongkong, Rev. Fr, Nitscukows- 
KY and family, for Germany, 
From Hongkong, 5th March, 

Murpo MaAcKENZIE and 
Presby. 
Swatow, for England. 
From Hongkong, 16th March, Rev. Wa. 
CAMPBELL and family, Eng. 
Mission, for Scotland. 


Mrs. 
family, of 
Mission, Wuz-king-fu, 


Presby. 


From Shanghai, 4th April, Miss L. Gra- 
WAM, of English Presbyterian Mission, 
Amoy, for England, 

From Shanghai, 5th April, Mr. and Mrs. 
Horosin and 2 children, Mr. R. GrrER- 

Kk. Durr and Miss Arm, of 

for England. 

From Shanghai, 11th April, Miss E. 
INVEEN, of Am. Bapt. Mis. 
Szchuen, for U. S. A. 

From Shanghai, 8th April, Miss J. 
Stevens, C. I. M., Rev. and Mrs. Cuap- 
PELL and family, Southern Baptist, 


son, Mrs. J. 


Cc. i, M., 


Union, 


Rev, and Mrs, R. K. Masstr and family, 
Am, Epis. Mission, Mrs. 
and family, Foreign Christian Mission, 
also Misses Hoac, M.D., and Rogin- 
son, M. E. Mission, for U. 8. A. 

From Shanghai, 16th, Rev. and Mrs. C. 
C. Batpwiy, D.D., of A. B. C. F. M 
Foochow, 

From Shanghai, 19th April, Misses E. 
CULVERWELL and H. M. Warr, of C. 
I, M., for England. 


BENTLEY 


”? 








